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* The temper of the people, amongst whom he presides, ought 
to be the first study of a statesman.* — Burke. 

' ol fi4v y€ v€WT€p(nroio\ Koi iirivoiia'cu i^tis koI ^ircrcX^trai ^py<i> 
h hy yvSxriv, ol S^ rh {nrdpxomd re <r<&(^iv koX hriyvSavtu fiTi^kp 
Koi fp7y obZh rkiwyKoia iiiK4<rdou* — Thucydides. • 

' As a rule, a stationary state is by far the most frequent con- 
dition of man, as far as history describes that condition ; the 
progressive state is only a rare and an occasional exception.' 

Bagehot. 

'Alle Verhaltnisse zwischen den.Einzeln haben nur Werth, 
sofem sie Verhaltnisse zwischen bewussten Wesen siifd, 4ind eben 
deswegen nicht bios vwischen ihnen im Leeren, sondem auch in 
ihnen bestehen, in dem lebendigen Gemiith ihrem Werthe nach 
gefuhlt und genossen werden.' — Lotze. 
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PREFACE. 



In order to show that I have not ventured without 
due preparation to envisage the complex problems 
presented by our Indian Empire, I must mention 
a few personal details. X was in Northern India 
from March 1879-80, and having during that time 
complete leisure, and being for some months at 
one of the centres of Administration, I took the 
opporttmity of gaining as much insight as possible 

into the mysteries of our Indian bureaucracy. I 

• 

devoured and in part digested the pabulum provided 
so lavishly by the Governmental presses in the shape 
of Gazettes, Famuie, Settlement, Administratlbn, 
and Deccan Riots Reports, &c. ; but the opinions 
I of experienced Anglo-Indians with whom I came 

• 

in* contact, and whom I mercilessly button-holed, 
were a more invaluable source of information. In 
spite of special obligations I intend to mention no 
names, as a Government conducted on strictly con- 
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vi PREFACE. 

fidential principles does not like its servants (they 
are of course in India not the public's servaifts) to 
talk freely about its private affairs. Perhaps I am 
generalising too hastily from the sacrosanct secrecy 
of the late r^gime^ when, as we now know, nine 
crores of rupees, taking advantage of official reti- 
cence and financial superabundance, calmly walked 
away ; but I think it best to take the safe side. 

I may add that being out in camp during the 
cold weather, in an ordinary rural district, I had the 
— for an outsider — unusual opportunity of seeing 
how the administrative machinery works and affects 
the native*s daily life. 

As some set-off against my gloomy tone, I feel 
bound to express my deep admiration for the hard- 
worked district officers, whether civil or nfilitary, 
who are the true pillars of the British Empire. 
Separated for months, if not for years, from wives 
and children, deprived of any congenial society for 
the** greater part of the cold weather, struggling 
against ennui during the hot weather (they do not, 

4. 

like some great officials, receive travelling allow- * 
ances to go to the hills, after being paid high 
salaries to stay in the plains), plagued in the per- 
formance of their proper duties by needless paper 
work, these men have in mind and body to bear the 
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PREFACE. vii 

burden and heat of the day. They may not feceive 
any nnark of approval, they may lie in * unvisited 
tombs*; but if there is any virtue, if there is any 
strength, in our Indian Empire, it is their self- 
sacrificing zeal, />5:^/> courageous and independent 
spirit, that has called it into being. * Verily they 
have their reward * — not, it may be, in the plaudits 
of their countrymen, but in the deep gratitude 
of an alien people, whose childlike emotions they 
hav# touched by their fatherly care. To those 
among them whom I am proud to call my friends, 
I dedicate this book, in the hope that their protests 
may reach a wider and more powerful audience, 
and that they may not be invalidated by any short- 
comings on my part. If I succeed in enlightening 
thostf who already take a real interest m the wel- 
fare of India, and in adding to their number, I 
shall not consider my labour misspent. 

London: July 1880. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is a grim irony in the destiny which, after 
centuries of separation, has led the most energetic 
jn portion of the Aryan family, especially charac- 
terised by the intensity of its national spirit and 
the freedom of its political life, to undertake 
the government of the most stationary portion 
of the* same family, still further retarded by the 
absorption of alien and less advanced races, and 
•sharply differentiated from its rulers by the non- 
development of any political idea beyond that of 
the strong man armed. And yet this striking con- 
trast, with all its far-reaching consequences, lias 
hitherto been insisted upon with but little emphasis 
/by writers who have undertaken to enlighten the 
iPritJsh public on Indian affairs, and the fact of its 
es^istence tends to be lost sight of even by states- 
men who preside at the India Office. 

It is only quite recently that the question. What 

B 



2 A SELF-COMPLACENT OFFICIALDOM. 

are Jhe economical, social, and moral results of 
British rule in India ? has received the attention of 
the non-official world, and that public opinion in 
England has begun to bring independent criticism 
to bear on the weighty problems which have to be 
faced in our great dependency. It is true that 
Blue-books on the material and moral progress — as 
it is complacently assumed to be — of India are 
made up year by year from official sources, and a 
pleasant picture, based on statistics, is presented 
for the admiration of the outside world. But such 
cheerful confidence will fail to reassure anyone 
who has had the opportunity of studying the ques- 
tion on the spot, supplementing official reports by 
the oral testimony of district officers, who are most 
in contact with the people, and who have not 
allowed their eyesight to grow dim beneath the 
glamour of bureaucratic optimism. 

Nor is it at all surprising that our •Indian 
Empire should suggest very painful considerations 
when we remember the teasing procedure witlf 
which it is synonymous. The Socratic method, 
which was found rather irksome when worked over a 
liniited area by a single enthusiast, is there applied 
on a much wider scale, and through the agency of 
an organised mission. Moreover, the vigour of the » 
method hats greatly increased. For while at AtheTic 
the Greek philosopher, to borrow the well-known 
metaphor of Plato, confined himself to bringing to 
the birth, by persuasive arts, the innate ideas of 



ENFORCED PROGRESS IS WORTHLESS. 3 

his fellow-countrymen, in India a clique of English- 
men forces, at the point of thfe bayonet, its own 
mature conceptions on a vast and varied population 
of strangers. The fat babies of the bureaucratic 
nursery are thrust on their ill-fed foster-parents, 
who find to their cost that they have harboured 
wolves which tear and rend their bosoms. They 
naturally begin to sigh for the more capricious, but 
less relentless persecution of native despotism, 
whose hard features are softened by time, and seem 
less ugly in comparison with those of their present 
and persistent plague : 

Hfiaxov &X70S olKdrais 
fi4ya <rivo5 'Ko\vKr6vov, 

This vexatio naturce seems to be the inevitable 
consequence of the way in which the administra- 
tion of India is conducted. The Viceroy being 
sent outjbr only a few years, is naturally tempted 
to signalise his short term of office by some mea- 
sure which will strike the minds of the English 
public. Indeed, he is induced, by his very position, 
to regard himself as the bearer of a political 
evangel, to be forced at all hazards on heathegish 
Orientals, who are regarded as perishing from the 
^absence of the glad news of Western progress. 
• Each Viceroy is eager to throw all his ability into 
^ome policy of unmasterly activity, and it is only 
now and then that a statesman like Lord Northbrook 
is content to give the country its much-required 
interval of repose. 

' B 2 , • 



4 ADMINISTRATIVE FERVOUR. • 

As a rule, the last quarter of a century has been 
characterised by incessant activity in legislation, 
just as the previous quarter of a century was 
marked by incessant activity in annexation. The 
era of codes has succeeded that of conquests ; if 
the Commander-in-Chief has slain his thousands, 
the Legal Member of Council has slain his ten 
thousands. 

It might be supposed that this restless energy, 
if proved prejudicial to the best interests of the 
country, would have been immediately checked by 
the Viceroy's Council as a whole. But it must be 
remembered that three of its number need not 
have had any Indian experience, and, like the 
Viceroy, are keen to do something ; while the Anglo- 
Indian members, if inclined to act as checkstrings 
(sometimes a Sir J. Strachey out-herods Herod), 
are hardly independent enough for the^ purpose. 
As Sir George Campbell pointed out in one of last 
year's debates on India, * in old days members of 
Council received a higher salary than any Deputy 
or Lieutenant-Governor, and there was no promo- 
tioei for members of the Council. They were men 
over whom the Governor- General had no control 
whatever. Nowadays, the members of the Council 
receive less salary, and there are very considerable • 
posts in the gift of the Governor-General which aVe 
more highly paid than a membership of Council, 
and to which the members of the Council look for 
promotion. That has to a considerable degree un- 



Contempt of popular ideas. 5 

dermined their independence.' The same ophiions 
were expressed some years ago by Colonel Chesney 
in his 'Indian Polity/ and he suggested that 
this defect in the Viceroy's Council would be 
obviated either by placing the Councillors on the 
same footing as the Lieutenant-Governors, or by a 
special enactment declaring them ineligible for 
further advancement in India. As it is, there is 
always great danger of the initiation of impolitic 
action by the least experienced element, and of 
the remonstrances of local Governments being set 
asid#. 

But when, as was too often the case under the 
\dXQ regime of rhetoric, the Viceroy is contented 
with giving literary finish to the bald decrees of a 
masterful Marquis, the interests of India are likely 
to be still further sacrificed to the exigencies of 
party jpolitics. Thus, the inevitable tendency of a 
foreign Government to disregard the wishes of the 

^ governed is abnormally accelerated, and the rule 
of the foreigner becomes still more abhorrent to 
every thoughtful native. 

And, even under the most favourable ciroum- 
stances, ' the first study of a statesman ' tends to 

• be neglected by the Indian Government, unchecked 
as it is by any representative system, and unen- 

^lightened by any adequate expression of public 
opinion,* Hence, the normal state of things produces 

* It is hardly necessary to point out, if the fact were not so often 
ignored, the enormous difference between a foreign and indigenous 



6 DESIRE FOR UNIFORMITY. * 

• 

muclf irritation, A succession of Socratic gadflies, 
with stings sharpened by the inherited activities 
of Western life, have been let loose on the sluggish 
and somnolent beast of the East, enervated by 
climate and hampered by custom ; and it is not to 
be wondered at, if the quickening of the latter*s 
paces under incessant goadings leads to very unex- 
pected results. 

But, besides the strong impulse to 'go ahead/ 
which emanates from the highest quarters, there is 
a perpetual desire in the central secretariat staff to 
get the maximum of uniformity in administAtive 
machinery— to assimilate all the provinces to the 
orthodox regulation type, irrespective of their 
different requirements. Thus it will very often be 
found that men who, from having passed a great 
part of their official career away from district work, 
have lost touch of the people, manage to override 
the protests of the much more experienced district 
officers. With complacent dogmatism they deal ^ 
out their yards of red tape as swaddling-clothes for 

despotism. The latter is always tempered by public opinion find- 
ing utterance through court officials and the like, and is sometimes, 
as was seen recently in the case of Russia, absolutely dominated by 
popular forces. The former is by its very nature cut off from free , 
and friendly intercourse with its subjects, and relies on the strength , 
of its body-guard to carry through its unpopular measures. It ie 
the opinion of the best authorities that there is much less friendli- 
ness between the English and the natives of India than there used 
to be, in great measure owing to the importation of English home- 
life, the continual shifting of officers from district to district, the 
memories of the mutiny, and direct taxation. (See Appendix I.) 
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• RED'TAPISM IN EXCELSIS. 7 

the ill-clad native, and treat the inhabitants^f a 
country, distinguished above all Orientals for in- 
tense conservatism, as so much plastic material to 
be moulded at their will Hence come endless acts 
and rules, gigantic codification schemes, whimsical 
plans for direct taxation, the costly extravagance 
of so-called* * ordinary ' public works, and all the 
other outrageous proposals of reforming adminis- 
trators, utterly unsuited to India, but imported 
wholesale from Europe, as the latest results of 
Western science, whether legal, financial, or en- 
gineeting. 

Such being the outcome of a highly refined 
bureaucracy, where is the poor vile body which 
is made the subject of so many experiments to 
look for help ? 

It might be thought that Parliament is the true 

guardian«of the permanent interests of India. But 

it cannot be said that it has hitherto proved ade- 

jquate to this work. In fact, it really requires itself 

to be controlled As J, S. Mill has truly remarked, 

* If all the money wasted during the last twenty-five years under 
this head were to be correctly summed up, the result would be appal- 
ling. TTie Department of Public Works seems to think that it 
« merely exists to spend. The case of the Saugor barracks, which 
• were built only to tumble down, is typical of what has taken place 
^M ovet India- The cutting down of bloated D. P. W/s esta- 
blishments has been one of the wisest measures of retrenchment, 
although necessitated by the A%han War. I have heard of a 
civilian who once attempted to make a list of the D. P* W.*s 
iniquities, buit he gave it up in despair at the amount. Parliament 
ought to ask for evidence on this matter from district officers. 



8 INDIA NEEDS PROTECTION. * 

' the government of a people by itself has a mean- 
ing and a reality ; but such a thing as government 
of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren 
or preserve for its own use, a place to make money 
in, a human cattle farm to be worked for the profit 
of its own inhabitants ; but if the good of the 
governed is the proper business of a Government, 
it is utterly impossible that a people should directly 
attend to it/ If this was true even when the East 
India Company was powerful in the House of 
Commons, and the directors had a legal stafus in 
the Queen's Bench, d fortiori is it true when the 
counterbalance to the sinister bias of Parliament 
' has been taken away. ' 

Moreover, even in cases where the British Par- 
liament is moved by the highest motives, the^ in- 
fluence of philanthropic fuss sometimes l€a(js it to 
encourage unwise outlay. The only useful part 
which, according to J. S, Mill, such an assembly, 
can play, is to ensure publicity and discussion 
whenever the doings of the British rulers are called 
in ciuestion, ' The utility of such action does not 
require that the public at large should comprehend 
the point at issue, provided that there are any • 
individuals who do ; the approbation or disappro- * 
bation of one person well versed in the subject^ 
may outweigh that of the thousands who know 
nothing at all about it.* He also points out that 
the Secretary of State must necessarily be in- 
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fluenced by English politics ; he seldom is in ftffice 
long enough to acquire an intelligent interest in 
such a complicated subject as India ; and, it may be 
added, if he is an able but arrogant man, he may 
wish to distinguish himself by disdainfully over- 
ruling the opinions of experienced Anglo-Indians. 

It is therefore obvious that a thoroughly inde- 
pendent body of men, not likely to be swayed by 
the currents of English politics, is required to 
stand forth as the staunch champion, not only of 
the permanent , interests of India as a whole 
against the transient needs of Party Govemnient, 
but also of the interests of the different provinces, 
which make up that vast dependency, against the 
continuous assaults of the Central Government. 
That this body should be strong and able to assert 
its authority becomes all the more necessary at the 
present time, when the centre of authority is getting 
more and more shifted from Calcutta to London, 
.and the viceregal Council is less independent than 
it used to be. 

To the eye of Lord Cranbrook, surveying the 
East from the specular heights of the Crystal Palace, 
India may look like one country made up of one 

• homogeneous nationality ; but, as Sir Henry 

* l^aine has remarked in his first lecture on * Village 
"^Communities,* ' the apparent uniformity and even 

imonotony which to the new comer are its most 
impressive characteristics, prove, on larger experi- 
ence, to have been merely the cloudy outline 
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produced by mental distance ; and the observation 
of each succeeding year discloses a greater variety 
in usages and ideas which at first seemed every- 
where identical.' Indeed, nothing is so, incorrect 
as to confound in one category the Bengali Baboo 
with his veneer of Western culture, the effect of 
more than a century of British rule on a facile race ; 
the proud but unlettered Rajpoot and unreceptive 
Sikh of Northern India, still for the most part 
untainted by Western ideas, and clinging to the 
memories of the historic past; and the hardy but 
semi-savage hill-man of the mountain ranges, or 
the aboriginal jungle tribesman of Central India 
and Burmah, but recently reclaimed from an almost 
animal existence. 

It is these strongly-marked differences that 
make it so important that the utipost deference 
should be shown to the opinions of the locai afithori- 
ties well acquainted with the conditions of their 
respective districts. Otherwise the friction which, 
is the inevitable concomitant of British rule is 
enormously increased ; and while so-called adminis- 
trative reforms are carried out, the people grow • 
more and more estranged, and cling with the tenacity 
of dying men to those very prejudices whose out- • 
ward expression in action it is thought desirable tp * 
correct. Improvident marriages and extravagant"*^ 
feasts become more precious customs. 

There are, obviously, some practices which no 
Power pretending to any degree of civilisation can \ 
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possibly tolerate. Life and property must be lilade 
secure; suttee, child-murder, and human sacrifices 
must be suppressed. But in other more indifferent 
matters the higher ranks of Anglo-Indian officials 
might learn something— yJw est et ab hosts doceri 
— from the way in which Russia has dealt with a 
similar problem in Central Asia. Although the 
vicious aspects of Russian rule, such as the corrup- 
tion of officials and the like, cannot be too strongly 
reprobated, yet a moderate imitation of her laisser 
fairs system, in dealing with native customs, might 
beneficially modify the strenuous action which has 
introduced such revolutionary changes into the 
fabric of the life and thought of the natives of 
India. 

* The experience of the English in India,' writes 
the late W. Bagehot, * shows, if it shows anything, 
that a l^ighly civilised race may fail in producing a 
rapidly excellent effect on a less civilised race, 
Jpecause it is too good and too excellent. The two 
are not en rapport together ; the merits of the one 
are not the merits prized by the other ; the manner- 
language of the one is not the manner-languagOiOf 
the other. The higher being is not, and cannot be, 
•a model for the lower ; he could not mould himself 
•on it if he would, and would not if he could. Con-^ 
^equently the two races have long lived together, 
" near and yet far off," daily seeing one another and 
daily interchanging superficial thoughts, but in the 
depths of their mind separated by a whole era of 
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Civilisation, and so affecting one another only a 
little in comparison with what might ha^^s been 
hoped.' In short, a Government may be too en- 
lightened for a people, and thereby actually retard 
its progress ; and this is necessarily the danger which 
must attend the steps of an administration con- 
ducted by foreigners, characterised by devout belief 
in the universal applicability of home-grown insti- 
tutions. 

England, with all its free activities, has taken 
centuries to evolve its present administrative appa- 
ratus. Is India, with its deeply-rooted prejudices, 
to be fitted out with the same apparatus, introduced 
ab extra in less than a century } A legal system, 
based upon the most advanced ideas of individual 
rights, and the equality of all men, and worked 
with stringent penalties in accordance with the 
scientific ideas of Bentham and Austin, is suddenly 
imposed on a people whose conception of right is 
collective rather than personal, and who have till 
recently been content with the simple coercion of 
village customs, tempered by occasional anarchy 
and continual apathy. 

The scheme for an uniform Civil Code, lately 
announced by Mr. Whitley Stokes, dealing among 
other subjects with such matters as alluvion and* 
diluvion, easements, torts, and the like, as regards 
which customs vary indefinitely, is only an exag- 
gerated instance of methods of procedure which 
have been the usual attendants of British rule in 
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rindia, and have done so much to spread geaeral 
irritation. 

A native, when once asked by Mr. R. H. Elliot, 
*the Mysore planter,'* what he thought of our 
Government, replied that it was like a monkey, 
always jumping in an eccentric way. This well 
expresses the feeling with which many of the feats • 
of a grave officialdom must be regarded by lowly 
spectators ; though the monkeys, no doubt, do not 
think their movements at all strange, but rather as 
the pleasing and playful outcome of scientifically 
developed muscles. 

When the history of India during the last 
twenty years of our rule comes to be written, the 
reader will be astonished at the perfect plague of 
laws which has swept over the country. 

Es erben sich Gesetz' und Rechte 
Wie ein* ewige Krankheit fort. 

And tnily might the cynical native critic add — 

Vom Rechte das mit uns geboren ist, 
Von dem ist, leider I nie die Frage. 

No doubt the substitution of a foreign Govern- 
ment based on law for an indigenous one basedaon 
personal will has to some extent necessitated the 
.change from unwritten and expansive customs to 

, ♦ Planters probably know more about the red feelings and 
thoughts of the natives than any Government official. The latter 
i always suspected of having an ulterior motive in asking questions, 
especiaily when Hcense-taxes, &c., are in vogue. The harm done 
by such taxes in stopping friendly relations between a district officer 
and the native is infinite. 
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written and stereotyped codes ; but the very fact that 
such a process has proved inevitable, and that the act 
of translation constitutes in itself a gigantic 'revolu- 
tion, makes it all the more incumbent on the Indian 
Government to limit it to what is absolutely neces- 
sary, and to discourage 'speculative legislation^ 
like that which is now in vogue. It is too often 
forgotten that it is men and not machines that have 
to be set in motion, and that legal rights require 
popular recognition before they can be truly said 
to exist Otherwise they remain in vacuOy unsanc- 
tioned by that which can alone give thein true 
sanction — the general consciousness of their social 
helpfulness. 

If the inhabitant of that law-flooded land had 
not erected his social dams in the shape of caste 
customs, whereby he has been able to stem the in- 
roads of Christian vigour as well as of Ma^jommedan 
violence, it is difficult to see how he could have 
prevented himself from retrograding into a semi- 
animal existence. A perpetual flux in the whole 
structure of human relations is not the best social 
mgdium for the realisation of higher possibilities ; 
and yet this would have been the inevitable result, 
without the powers of resistance residing in caste 
prejudices. « 

Caste morality may not be high according *tcs, 
Western ideas, but it is the outcome of the efforts 
of many generations to withstand outward pres- 
sure; it is stamped as the work of man, not of 
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nature; it has strong external sanctions; it«may 
move on a low level, but it is effectual within its 
limits.* Any successful assault on it might lead to 
chaos, not to a better cosmos. Higher life must 
be developed from the influence of higher ideas. To 
force a number of reforms on a people whose ideas 
are not adequate to them, is the sure way of pre- 
venting that desired reformation of thought and 
feeling from which such reforms might ultimately 
receive vital heat, so as to become part of the 
living social organism, and without which they 
remaig mere strait-waistcoats, cramping the natural 
play of the limbs. 

Was man nicht niitzt, ist eine schwere Last. 

To deliver even an indirect attack by legislative 
enactments on highly-treasured usages must neces- 
sarily excite grave discontent. 

To thf eye of the Legal Member of Council, 
exhilarated by the cool breezes of the Himalayas, 
and utterly unacquainted with ordinary country 
life, the worker in the plains may seem a poor 
benighted creature, whose clogged condition must 
be purged by the drastic doses of law. But has aot 
the Hindoo, has not the Mahommedan * eyes } Hath 
he not hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
^ passions ? If he is pricked, does he not bleed ? if 
Ji5 is tickled, does he not laugh } if he is poisoned, 
does he not die? if he is wronged, will he not 
revenge?* Alas! profound belief in bureaux and 
bayonets seems to have a very blinding effect, and 
the answer is too often in the negative. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Dr. Hunter, in his Edinburgh lectures on 'India,' 
drew a fascinating picture of the results of British 
rule, as they appear to the optimistic official mind. 
He described the many miles of railway which, con- 
temptuous of meandering rivers and mqjintain 
ranges, connect the most distant parts of the penin- 
sula, the opening of fresh markets, the rise of cities 
from malarious swamps, the introduction of new 
crops, the gro\vi:h of municipal institutions, the 
security against violence within and without. 

But while this panorama of progress passed 
before his vision, he somehow failed to inform his 
audience of the economic and social effect of these 
great works on the silent myriads. ' Here is every* 
thing advantageous to life,' says India's Gonzalo ; 
but ought Antonio's reply, 'True ; save the means 
to live,' to be wholly ignored ? Are the masses, 
in whose interest the administration of India is 
professedly conducted, as well fed and clothed, as^ 
prosperous and happy (there are many more -of 
them), as they were under the best native rule ? 
There is no attempt to deny that the upper classes 
have lost many privileges which they possessed 
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before, but has the curtailment of their power* im- 
proved the lot of those beneath them ? Does the 
country, as a whole, receive some compensation for 
the admittedly CQstly and uncongenial rule of the 
foreigner ? These are the all-important questions 
for the English public to ask themselves, and they 
are not answered by that lucid description of 
material changes with which the Director-General 
of Statistics flattered the national pride of the 
North. 

Unconvinced by the glowing apology made by 
this eloquent hierophant, Mr. Forster, in a speech 
at Leeds, called attention to the fact that, in spite 
of the expenditure of millions of pounds sterling * 
within the last few years, some millions of human 
beings, not to mention millions of cattle, had died 
of famine ; and he naturally asked for some explana- 
tion of tljis terrible waste of life. Granted that 
want of excess of rain is the primary cause, the 
question still remains, whether the distress which 
fnevitably results from scarcity of food-supply is 
intensified by the action of our administrative 
system. Does the increase of brain-power on tfie 
part of the governors tend to empty the bellies of 
the governed, and so-called improvements bring in 
^their train general distress, discontent, and de- 

♦ The expenditure on famine during the last ten years is stated 
in this year's Indian Budget to be ;f I4,607,cxx). The Famine 
Commissioners' Report recently issued siays that five millions of 
persons died in the recent famine. . 

C 
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moRalisation ? No unbiassed inquirer can doubt 
that there is a reverse side to the shield, the outer 
surface of which Dr. Hunter burnished t5 such 
intense brilliancy ; and it is to this dimmer side 
that it is most necessary to call attention. 

As by far the larger portion of the population 
of India is agricultural, and as a sum of about 
;f 21,000,000* is raised directly from the land, it is 
obvious that the land-revenue systein is the most 
important feature of British administration ; yet it 
is the economic and social effects of this system 
that have as yet received little attention in England, 
although there is considerable consensus of opinion 
on the matter among Anglo-Indian officers, who 
have had to superintend the fixation and collection 
of the land-tax. 

In Northern India, the Central Provinces, and 
Bombay, as is well-known, the land revenue is 
settled for periods of thirty years. In atil these 
divisions of India, with the exception of Bombay, 
where the agreement to pay the land-tax is made 
directly with the peasant proprietor cultivating the 
soil, and where there is no rent in the usual sense 
of the word to be taken as a guide, the revenue 
demand is nominally arranged to consist of 50 per 
cent, of the rental — deductions being allowed in the 

* During the last few years it has been to about ;f 22,000,000). 
but the receipts have been swollen by the arrears of the famine-time. 
According to the Famine Commissioners' Report, the rural popula<« 
tion is 1 7;^ ^millions put of 190 millions. But much of the so-called 
town population is made up of agriculturists. 
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case of land which is worked by the proprielfOr as 
a home-farm — and is collected in two or more 
cash Instalments from the proprietors,* whether in- 
dividuals or coparcenary bodies, the latter being 
represented by their head men. 

In Bombay the State claims that surplus por^ 
tion, paid in cash, of the total produce which it 
considers — in view of the prices that have prevailed 
during a certain number of years, allowance being 
made for difference of soils, and varying advan- 
tages, such as communications, &c.— each cultivator 
will h^ able to pay in an average year, with a fair 
margin over for comfort 

* The 50 per cent, assessment is regarded as low, if it is strictly 
adhered to. It used to be 66 per cent, in the North-Western Provinces 
before the last settlement, but this was found to be too heavy. The 
share taken by native rulers is supposed to have been nominally 
heavier, but it varied a good deal according to the harvests. Its collec- 
tion could b% easily resisted, if necessary. One of the great changes 
made by the English Government is the universal substitution of 
cash payments for those in kind, which, under native rule, were very 
^ommon. What the State takes from the landowner the latter 
takes from the tenant. As every tenant is forced to sell part of his 
crop to the grain-dealer at certain fixed seasons in order to pay his 
yent, he does not make so much by high prices as might be expected. 
The market gets glutted with grain, while the demand for rupees is 
increased. Moreover, it must never be forgotten that high prices do 
not benefit the cultivator as regards that part of his grain which he 
•retains for his own consumption and for seed — a very considerable 
• share of the gross produce. In Bombay, even the pasture-land has 
^o pay a tax ; this has seriously affected the number of cattle, 
according to the Deccan Commission's Report (page 42). The great 
rise in the price of land is not necessarily the result of its increased 
yi^d, but is due partly to greater competition, partly ^^its sale* 
ability, which hardly existed under native rule. 

c 2 
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The idea embodied in a thirty years* settlement, 
is that, on the one hand, by fixing the State's 
share for a long period, every encouragement will 
be given to agricultural enterprise ; while, by taking 
a moderate though fixed share of the rent or 
surplus produce,* the good years ought to cover the 
bad ; and that, on the other hand, the State will not 
be deprived of its share in the increased value of 
the soil. 

This seems most excellent in theory ; but it 
cannot be said that the practical results have been 
as beneficial to the agricultural classes as migh* have 
been expected. In provinces such as the North- 
West, where rent is taken as the basis for deciding 
the State's share, the settlement-officer, influenced 
by various causes, such as the pressure put on him to 
fix as large an assessment as possible, or idiosyn- 
crasies as to the present or future value of certain 
soils, or lastly the difficulty of finding out what is 
the rent actually paid.f has, in many cases, fixed the 

* It is very difficult to say what is the relation of the State's 
demand to the total produce of the soil. It is generally supposed to 
be one-sixth, but many authorities would put it at something be- 
tween one-sixth and one- twelfth of an average yield. Where there is 
an intermediate class of landowners, the rent is shared equally 
between the State and the landowners. "Where, as in Bombay and 
Madras, there is no intermediate class, the State theoretically 
divides that part of the produce which represents rent betw^n 
itself and the cultivating proprietor. But in Bombay the lattet*- 
nearly always employs the money-lender as a go-between, 

f Where there are what are called occupancy-tenants, with the 
right of holding at favourable rents, their rents are entered into the 
village rent-rolls, but in the case of tenants-at-will it is not so easy to 
find out what they are paying^ 
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State's demand at much more than 50 per cent, of 
actual assets, and the sudden enhancement has 
allowed the small landowner no time to readjust 
himself to his changed circumstances. The result 
is that the latter is either forced, where he lets his 
fields to tenants-at-will,* \o raise his rents in order 
to pay the increased demand, or else, in cases 
where he has occupancy-tenants, he must either 
incur the expenses of a lawsuit in the rent court f 
or borrow money to pay the revenue demand. 
Anyhow he feels aggrieved at the apparently 
deliberate violation of the State's promises. 

Unless, then, a settlement has been made with 

* Owing to the density of population in parts of Oudh and 
Nortii- Western Provinces, it is quite possible to exact a rack-rent 
from such tenants. The only check on the landowner is the force of 
eustom or the fear that they will bolt. If he does not raise rents, 
he suffers from diminished income. Tenants-at-will, if ejected, 
have cotnpensation for unexhausted improvements. In the North* 
Western-Provinces, it is only within the last four or five years that 
gradual enhancements have been authorised. In Bombay they 
have been demanded' all at once. 

f By an Act passed in 1873, settlement officers of the North- 
western Provinces were empowered to fix the rents of occupancy- 
tenants at a rate equal to the Government demand. But thfe did 
not apply to districts where settlements had been already finished, 
of which there must be a large number, as settlement work had 
been going on regularly since i860 ; nor does it apply to local cesses 
since imposed. Otherwise it is not possible to get rents raised, 
unless the landowner can show either that a field is being rented at 
a lower rate than similar fields held by the same class of tenants, 
or that he has, by wells or the like, added to the value of the 
soil. If a tenant does not pay rent he may be ejected by decree 
and lose his right Occupancy rights are only heritable by those 
relatives who, at the decease of the last tenant, were working ^tb 
him* 
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close regard to actual or fairly realisable assets, it 
is not surprising to find such general distress as 
was described by Sir William Muir, then Lieut.- 
Governor of the North- Western Provinces, in a memo- 
randum* penned by him in March 1874: 'When- 
ever his camp passed through districts in which 
the land-tax had been materially increased, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was assailed by bitter com- 
plaints of loss and hardship among the people, 
and it cannot be otherwise. The landowners had 
during a whole generation enjoyed a certain in- 
come, and the expense of their families and retainers 
had long become adjusted thereto. Now when 
it was suddenly cut down, the outgoings could 
aot be readily adjusted to the new income, and 
want and hardship must press somewhere. . . • 
The increase of the land revenue was followed 

♦ I am indebted for this and other quotations to * Oifr Land 
Revenue Policy in Northern India,* by C. J. Connell, Bengal Civil 
Service, 1876, Thacker, Spink, & Co, Anyone who wishes 
to go further into an intricate question will find ample in* 
formation in that work. The rigidity of the revenue-system 
IS especially criticised, and it is suggested that suitable sus^ 
pensions of the land-tax, with 5 or 6 per cent, interest, should be 
authorised. This is obviously the simplest form of State loans* 
Mr. Justice Cunningham, one of the Famine Commissioners, before 
leaving India^ published the draft of a Bill giving effect to this 
suggestion, which has, I believe, been also made by Mr. Buck, 
the head of the Agricultural Department of the North-Westem Pro- 
vinces. In a paper on the Bengal Famine of 1770, handed in by 
Sir G. Campbell to the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Public 
Works, I find that remissions of land-tax were frequently ordered 
by the Calcutta Government, and care was taken that they were 
also extended by the landlords to their tenants. 
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generally by a corresponding increase of rent, 
and tl^ discontented cultivators added their cries 
to those of the landlords. The intensity of dis- 
satisfaction and complaint, and the urgency of 
great bodies of petitioners pressing round the 
Lieutenant-Governor on these occasions, have been 
quite exceptional, only equalled, indeed, or sur-^ 
passed by the declamation against the income-tax/ 
About the same time Mr. (now Sir) C. Bayley 
spoke to the same effect in Council. ' He believed 
that he was within the mark when he said that in 
the tlfree-quarters of a century during which our 
Government had held the North -Western Provinces, - 
there was scarcely a district in those provinces 
which had not suffered wholly or partially from 
over-assessment.* 

It is superfluous to quote instances where the 
general^ results are admitted on such high authority. 
Although in parts of the North- Western Provinces 
^he assessment is low, yet the burden has been so 
unequally distributed that there are districts, such 
as that of Cawnpore,* in which the peasant pro- 
prietors have been utterly crippled by the land-tftx, 
and have been left to gnash their teeth in despair, 

•as they see their ancestral estates gradually passing 

• into the hands of strangers. 

* See page 21, note *. According to an Article in Calcutta 
Review, vol. 53, 1873, out of 2,3 11 villages in the Cawnpore district, 
69 per cent, had been up to that time transferred, besides a large 
number of portions Of villages. 
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?n Oudh the same over-assessment was found 
to have taken place, and the Chief Commissioner, 
with the strong approval of Lord Northbrook, 
ordered a revision to be made. In one district, 
Kheri, the landowners had saved themselves from 
debt by stoutly refusing to accept the revenue 
agreement, but others had had to sell their lands 
in the attempts to meet the State's demand. To 
take one instance out of many, in the Oudh 
Revenue Report of 1872, the officer in charge of 
the district of Hardui wrote as follows : — * As 
regards the collection of the land revenue, we 
shall soon have a new set of landlords. . . • 
The total of both sales and mortgages amounts 
to a third of the revenue of the district. It would 
be difficult to meet with a single village, except 
the larger talukas, in which the owners are free 
from debt, and the land free from inciimbrance. 
I can affirm with confidence that the money, save 
a fraction or so borrowed during the year, was 
taken to pay revenue, and to no other purpose. 
The Zamindars have been, and are, unable to meet 
th^ enhanced assessment* In spite of the re- 
visions carried out by the local Government, it is 
to be feared that, owing to the rigidity with whicl\ 
the system of revenue administration is conducted,* 
the present demand will be seen, at the expiration*of*- 
the thirty years, to have pressed very heavily on 
the landowners, and to have forced them either 
into debt and sale of their lands, or into exaction 
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of rack-rents from their unprotected tenants. •The , 
dense ^population of Oudh, and the large number 
of sub-proprietors, who absorb part of the rent, 
necessarily increase the pressure of what would 
otherwise be a light assessment. 

In the Punjab, where the population is less 
dense, and large tracts of waste land have been 
reclaimed, and where great care was originally 
taken, for political reasons, to fix the assessment 
at a low rate, the pressure of the State demand 
has, it would appear, as yet proved less burden* 
some,* although the increase of mortgages and 
transfers of land have recently been attracting atten- 
tion even in that highly-favoured part of India, as 
well as in the Central Provinces.* 

In Bombay ,t where the difficulties of the settle- 

* Deccan Ryots* Report, pages 161-173 of Appendix A. 
The Chi^f Commissioner, Colonel Keatinge, writes, * The liability 
of land for sale for debt is the^ natural and logical corollary of the 
conferment of the proprietary right. But he cannot conceal from 
•himself that the boon cannot be conceded in those parts of India 
with which he-is acquainted without serious political danger. The 
owners of the land, as a rule, still possess great influence, whilst 
they are undoubtedly, as a class, ignorant of affairs and heredi- 
tarily extravagant. The city men, who purchase large esAtes, 
are on the other hand, mere money-lenders and usurers, and dis- 
^ liked by the country people, and possessing no political influence 
^ whatever.* In the Report for 1878-9, the Commissioner of one 
district writes, * Thus the proprietary rights In 339 estates were 
* cither sold or mortgaged during the year. The cause, as I believe, 
lies in our legal system.' 

f I have not referred to the land-revenue system of Madras, 
for the simple reason that Sir G. Campbell, in his chapter 
on 'Tenure of Land in India,* in the Cobden Club series, sajrs 
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meift officer are increased by the fact that he has 
no rent as a guide, there is good reason fcjr sup- 
posing that one of the causes which intensified 
the distress among the Deccan ryots was the too 
heavy assessments of poor soils, and the sudden 
enhancement of the State's demands, whereby the 
peasantry, already pressed hard by their credi- 
tors, and embarrassed by the sudden fall of 
prices, found their resources still further curtailed* 
In fact, the Bombay Government admitted that 

^his was the case in certain districts where it 

ft 

that * The official documents' are such that he, an expert of many- 
provinces, shrinks from them. An ordinary Englishman might as 
well attempt to read an arrow-headed inscription.' But a Report 
of the Madras Board of Revenue made in 1869, quoted by him, 
informs us that * The bulk of the people are paupers. They can 
just pay their cess in a good year, and fail altogether in a bad. 
Remissions have to be made perhaps in every third year in most 
districts. There is a bad year in some one district ^r. group of 
districts every year.* The famine of 1877 is a striking commentary 
on this. In Bombay and Madras the salt-tax within the last ten 
years has been raised from i rupee 8 annas per maund (80 lbs.) to* 
2 rupees 8 annas* Bombay has to pay a local cess of ;^2i7,5oo, 
Madras of ;f 546, 000, imposed in 1869 and 187 1. — Gazette of Indiai 
March 15, 1879. The Madras Settlement operations which have 
bee# going on of late have, I believe, resulted in an increase of the 
land revenue. I do not know whether sudden enhancements have 
beeii sanctioned by the Madras authority. In some Bombay dis- , 
tricts the original enhancements reached as high as 225 per cent.^ 
and a rise from 80 to 100 per cent, was quite common. Moreover, 
it appears to have been the idea of some settlement officers that 
poor soils could yield as much rent as rich ones —the result being 
that the wretched cultivator had hardly anything left to live on. 
This was going on in the teeth of Sir George Wingate's theory of 
assessment thirty years ago. 
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ordered a reduction to be made. In a petition 
presented to the collector of Sholapur by the ryots 
of Karmala Taluka, September 1875, it is stated : 
'Since 1818 the inhabitants of the native States, 
such as Hyderabad^ Indore, Gwalior, Baroda, 
Nagpore, &c.; owing to oppression, used to migrate 
into the British dominions. Of late, in conse- 
quence of the heavy assessment and injustice 
caused by oppressive laws, there has been a dis- 
cordance between the ryots, sowkars, and Govern- 
ment, the result of which is that many ryots, 
sowkars, &c., have given up their lands, estates, 
&c., and have been migrating to the native States,' 
This is not a pleasing result of our enlightened 
rule. -- 

But it must not be supposed that when a settler 
ment has been made for thirty years that the 
GovemnipiTt will not, like Oliver Twist, 'ask fof 
more.' By an ingenious fiction, of which, as of others 
eflually ingenious, Sir J. Strachey is generally looked 
upon as the distinguished author, local cesses, now 
amounting in the North-Western Provinces to 
18 P.C. on half the rental, have been imposed on thb 
land-owning classes on the theory that they pay such 
oesses as distinct from land-revenue, qtid citizens 
fiot^qud landowners. Thus, under Lord Mayo*s De- 
•Centralisation Scheme^ of 1869, the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh have to pay a fresh contribu- 
tion of ^^426,000, the Punjab of ;^ 190,000, Bom- 

* See Appendix III. 
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bay of ;f 217,500, the Central Provinces of ;f 24,000; 
while, under the so-called Famine Insurance*Scheme 
of 1 877, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh pay 
;f 1 10,000, Punjab ;f 49,000, and the Central Pro- 
vinces £ 1 2,000.''^ And this additional tax on the 
agricultural classes has been imposed after they 
had good reason for believing that they would not 
be liable to any further demand in this shape till a 
new thirty years* settlement It is this— to their 
minds — flagrant breach of faith, more perhaps than 
the actual amount of taxation, that is to be es- 
pecially remembered. 

But assuming that in spite of local cesses 
the State's demand still remains moderate, and 

♦ I have not mentioned the two Bengal cesses of 1871 and 1877, 
;£'678, 000, the Madras 187 1 cess ;^546,ooo ; nor have I included 
the patwari (revenue officials) funds, ;^230,ooo, in the North-Western 
Provinces, and ;f 245,000 in Madras, because, acCbr^.ing to the 
Qazette of India^ March 15, 1879, * There are similar officials 
throughout India, but the payments made to them, and the revenue 
intercepted for the purpose, are for the most part excluded from Aie 
accounts. The patwari fund of the North- Western Provinces and 
Madras do not therefore imply additional taxation.' But it must 
be remembered, as has been pointed out to me, that a fixed 
rate on rentals comes heavier than the previously existing loose kind 
of payments, partly in grain and grants of land, partly in money. 
The native, no doubt, regards the fund as fresh taxation. It is oije 
more turn of the screw. In Oudh, at present, the revenue official^ 
and village watchmen receive hardly anything direct from Govern- 
ment ; but if a fund were to be formed by the imposition of abouT^ 
10 per cent, on the rental, as has been done in the North-Western 
Provinces, this would be to all intents and purposes additional 
taxation, although it might be called 'change in the form of 
accounts/ 
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no sudden enhancement has prevented flie land- 
owner from readjusting himself to it, yet a year of 
scarcity with a rigid system of exacting the land- 
revenue may work great havoc among the agri- 
cultural classes. The Government orders the 
landowners to pay up ; and the latter, being 
for. the most part poor men, in turn are obliged 
to exact the whole of their rents, whatever 
has been the out-turn of the crops. The 
hired labourers* who are employed by land- 

* The hired labourer is always on the verge of starvation. He 
earns 2</.^o 3^. a day when work can be got In parts of Oudh 
He makes, up 20 per cent, of the population. After a season of 
scarcity he soon collapses. I have heard of well-disposed land- 
owners supporting him in bad times. They might perhaps do more 
in this direction if revenue were suspended. In the best of times 
high prices tell heavily against the man who neither owns nor rents 
any land. He is very often the predial serf— though unrecognised by 
English law — of the grain-dealer or landowner, who promises to 
keep him anc^his family alive in return for their services. I have 
heard wpnfterful stories, illustrating the honour of the lowest classes, 
of such serfs working off their debts — invalid by law — by taking 
gjsrvice with Englishmen. Out of 190 millions in British India, 
labourers, chiefly agricultural, are estimated at 30 millions, or 
16 per cent. Last year, after the heavy rainfall, there was frightful 
mortality from fever, especially among the poorest class in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh; according to the recent saniiirry 
report, an increase of over 900,000 on the average rate. How far 
this was the result of the debility caused by the famine of 1877-8 
^t is difficult to say ; but there would appear to be a good deal of 
• truth in the opinion of one officer, who reported * That the disease 
9 is aggravated by want of food, which at all times prevails amongst 
the lowest classes.* — Pioneer ^ February 7, 1880. An article of the 
same paper, February 11, 1880, on ' Sanitation, ' says, ' It is obvious 
that the improved registration of deaths is disclosing to the Govern- 
ment a condition of affairs among the people, and a liability to 
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o^ers on their home-farms, or by high-caste 
tenants, soon die off like rotten sheep. The 
Jenants-at-will disappear next, their savfligs in- 
vested in ornaments and stores of grain being soon 
spent in paying up rent and then buying grain at 
high prices ; the better class of tenants get into 
debt, while the landowners, after screwing out what 
rent they can, find themselves obliged to mortgage 
their lands. The Government opens relief works, 
jmd by lavish expenditure manages to save the 
lives of those — chiefly the lowest classes — who are 
willing and able to come to them. But if this g-igantic 
system of poor relief is combined with strict 
exaction of the land-tax, the better classes have 
nothing but ruin to stare them in the face. If the 
famine is prolonged, they may, so far from being 
able to help others, have themselves to seek relief 
or to starve. Even when suspensions of revenue are 
authorised, the relief is very inadequate,* ahd often 

suffer from high prices, of which there was formerly but little know- * 
ledge.' I may as well here state for the benefit of English readers 
that the Pioneer is the most official in tone of the papers of 
Northern India. Its admissions are therefore all the more valuable, 
T^o members of the Indian Famine Commission, Mr. Caird and 
Mr, Sullivan, write, * Already the wages of the landless class bear 
a less proportion to the price of food than in any country of which 
we have knowledge.' The export trade of grain goes on during*^ 
famine, for the simple reason that it does not pay traders to sell it <"' 
in India. The above-mentioned members of the Commission sug- ^ 
gest that the State should store grain in inaccessible parts of India ; 
but would it not be better not to deplete the people's own stores ? 
The natives of India have learnt that the best way of providing 
against famine is to keep food. 
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granted too late, and the arrears are got in brfore 
the land has had time to recover, 

<The structure of Indian society is, in some 
ways,' write the Famine Commissioners, * admirably 
fidapted for common effort against a common mis- 
fortune. The ordinary form of life in the Hindoo 
family makes each individual a member of a cor- 
porate body, in whose possessions, rights, and duties 
he participates, and to which he is legally entitled 
to look for assistance in time of need. Even where 
the legal right does not exist, the moral obligation 
of mutual association is scarcely less distinctly 
recognised. Apart from family ties, there are other 
relationships, such as those of landlord and tenant, 
master and servant, employer of agricultural labour 
and employed, alms-giver and alms-receiver, which 
are of the utmost importance in binding the social 
fabric together and enabling it to resist any ordinary 
strain, •lliere are, too, salutary habits of frugality 
and foresight, the precious result of traditional 
experience, which have an all-important bearing 
upon the power of Indian society to pass compara- 
tively unscathed through periods of dearth. Apy 
form of relief calculated to bring these rights into 
obscurity or desuetude, or to break down these 
Tiabits by showing them to be superfluous, would 
be 'an incalculable misfortune,' 

It is this undesirable consequence that seems to 
be directly brought about by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Mr. C. A. Elliott's Report on the Mysore 
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Famine is invaluable in showing what is the logical 
outcome of the present inelastic system of collect- 
ing the land-tax. He says (page 8) : 'I cbnsider 
the Mysore ryot to be, or to have been, better off 
than any class of cultivators in any province of 
India that I am acquainted with. The land-tax 
does not exceed one-tenth or one-eighth of the 
value of the gross produce at ordinary prices. The 
demand fixed in Pimia*s time (under native rule) 
has been unaltered till now, except where the Settle- 
ment Department has introduced its new assess- 
ment, and that department has wisely abrtained 
from exacting any considerable increase.' But in 
spite of this advantage, ' the ownership of the land 
is fast passing out of the hands of those directly 
interested in it' The country had, according to 
Administration Reports quoted by Mr. Elliott, 
suffered in former years from deficient rainfall, but 
actual famine* had been staved off by the con- 
sumption ' of the surplus ragi stored in underground 
pits, from which it is withdrawn in times of scarcity^ 
as the grain will keep sound and good for forty or 
fifty years.' 

The first warning of the last famine was given 
in October 1875, by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Chitaldrug, who proposed remission of revenue and 
free right of grazing on unoccupied lands. This^ 
was granted in a few districts ; but it is to be noticed 
that, though the ryots petitioned elsewhere for 

♦ See Appendix IV. 
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reitiissioh of revenue, and though, after allowing for 
consumption, there was, according to the Report 
(page 191), no surplus out of which to pay revenue, 
yet more money was squeezed out of the ryot 
during 1875-6 than in the previous year of plenty. 
* To do this they must have opened their grain-pits 
and parted, to some extent, with their bullion.' 
Next year the ryot did not produce enough by 
340,000 tons to feed himself, but he had to pay 
75 lakhs (i.e. ;f 750,000) in taxes, two-thirds of the 
usual amount, * and must have done this by selling 
ornaments and parting with hoarded bullion.' In 
December 1877, 'the revenue officers were exerting 
themselves to realise the Government demand for 
the year, as well as arrears of past years. This 
was a matter which required delicate handling, for 
it was easy to conceive that the exaction of the 
demand now might force the ryot at a subsequent 
time to*bfecome an applicant for Government aid. 
It appeared on inquiry that a great number of ryots 
had had their rights sold up for arrears, and this 
as a mere matter of routine.* 

Well might the Pioneer^ when reviewing Mr. 

• Elliott's Report, ask, ' Is it possible for shcSt- 

sightedness to go further than this.? Before the 

•famine actually sets in, the revenue is rigidly 

* exacted, so that stores of grain and bullion are 

*' exhausted, and when at its height the Government 
is spending thousands of pounds, we find the ryot 
being sold up and coming on the relief works. It 

D 
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IS only in 1877-8, when the famine is declining, 
that adequate relief is given by postponement of 
revenue. .... But, though the authorities 'at last 
began to learn wisdom, yet it came too late. The 
famine expenditure cost the State no lakhs of 
rupees, that is to say, more than one year's revenue, 
but the cost to the people has been infinitely greater. 
The province -has lost 9I millions sterling in pro- 
duce, a quarter of a million in cattle, and more 
than a million human lives.' Such is one out- 
rageous instance of red-tapism, which strains at a. 
gnat and swallows a camel. ^ 

But Mysore is not the only part of India that 
has been treated in this way. In 1877 the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh were visited with 
drought, and there was great deficiency in the 
yield of the autumn crop, on which the poor part 
of the population depend for food. 

* The Local Government proposed suspension of 
revenue demand ; but was reminded (vide Annual 
Report for 1877-8) that, 'With reference to th© 
character of the settlement, proposals or promises 
for remission ought not to be encouraged/ and 
that ' it would be a direct encouragement of un- 
thrift if the demand were even to be suspended on 
any great scale.' The confident expectation was* 
expressed that 'the great bulk of the autumn 
instalments would be collected at the ordinary 

♦ See Appendix XII. 
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season, and suspension would be granted onty in 
cases where they were absolutely necessary.' 

Commenting on this, the Pioneer^ in an article of 
August 26, 1879, said : ' It must be recollected that 
the autumn crops had then been nearly everywhere 
lost, and it was notorious that the Jhansi district 
had been ruined by inopportune revenue collec- 
tions not ten years before. What were the conse- 

^ quences ? The district officers were compelled to 
yield obedience, and those who can read between 
the lines of the Annual Report, where it is 
mildl)^ remarked that *' Perhaps less indulgence 
was shown in some instances than circumstances 
might have justified," will have no difficulty in 
realising the effect on village communities of these 
harsh instructions. The statements of the regis- 
tration officer show that "some thirty thousand 
registered sales of the value of 37 lakhs were the 
direct fesult of the failure of the Kharif of the 
year under report." ' 

• In a letter addressed to The Times some months 
ago, Mr, C. A. Elliott, who pointed out the result 
of revenue collections in Mysore, made an attempt 
to hide from the public what took place in the 
North- West Provinces and Oudh in 1877-8, but 

*the Local Authorities of those provinces tell 

their own tale in unmistakable language: — 'That 

much of the money paid into the State treasury by 

the landlords was borrowed from money-lenders, 

the great increase in the numbers of documents^ 

p 2 
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registered would tend to show.' — {Administrqfion 
Report of 1877-78). If the drought had been con- 
tinued, there would have been, as far as can be 
seen, an exact repetition of the Mysore catastrophe. 
The financial authorities at Calcutta forced the 
local government against its will to collect 
revenue, and the result is what was to be expected. 
Some years hence we shall probably hear of a Bill 
for the relief of the distressed landowners of these 
Provinces who have been bound to the Procrustean 
couch of bureaucratic routine. 

But even when the horrors of hunger ape over 
and the fields are again golden with ripening grain, 
the hand of the State lies hard upon them. Under 
a deep, ' a religious sense of the obligation,' that it 
must do something to ward off famine, a compas- 
sionate Government imposes, as has been already 
mentioned, a further tax upon agriculture, and then* 
appropriates the money for general purposes, per- 
haps to pay for a war, perhaps to make some fiscal 
reform, involving a loss of ;f250,ooo, which has in* 
turn to be recovered by vexatious direct taxation. 

^Meanwhile the Und is further drained, and ex- 
posed to famine. 

Such is the rigorous and vigorous land-revenue 

* According to the last financial statement, the proceeds of the 
famine taxes for three years amount to ;f3,393,89i. The ex- 
penditure on famine relief is ;f 41 7,420. What has been done with 
the rest? Sir J. Strachey says, *It has quite fulfilled its object.* 
No doubt the tax-payer has developed a * sense of obligation.' Was 
this the object ? See Appendix III, 
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system (utterly unlike * the rough annual bargain ' 
which^took place under Hindoo and Mahomedan 
rule) that has been- imposed on India, in the belief 
that what works well in England must necessarily 
work well in India. Is not thrift good ? and is not 
thrift encouraged by being able to calculate on the 
future ? and is not this secured by fixing the land 
revenue for a given period, and collecting it whether 
there is a crop or not ? Alas ! few Anglo-Indian 
officials will now deny there is a sad fallacy under- 
lying all this plausible argument, and the only cer- 
tain (^tlook is ruin and death. As Carlyle says, 
we may make our bank notes and circulate them, 
but if there is nothing to correspond to them, 
Nature refuses to cash them, and the poor creature 
who has to present them to her starves. 

The variable amount of rainfall in India in- 
validates ^his rigid way of looking at things. It is 
an awkward fact, but men cannot live without food, 
and the grain which goes to pay rent and revenue 
demands, cannot at the same time be retained to 
support the producer. 

But then, does not the cultivator, with all the 
apparatus of roads and railways, make a fine profit 
in years of plenty ? Well, perhaps he does secure 
enough to go a pilgrimage by rail or on foot, or to 
trick out his wife and children with some bangles, 
and they prove useful supplies to fall back on ; but 
very often— for beasts will die, especially if short 
of fodder — he has to buy a new bullock, and some- 
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times — for he has a hard life of it on the whole — he 
indulges in a grand piece of extravagant feasting at 
a daughter's marriage. Or perhaps, he thinks it a 
duty — strangely primitive mortal that he is — to 
pay off ancestral debt, and then — so consistent is he 
— he signs a heavy bond without thinking of the 
interest charged, and leaves a legacy of debt for his 
children and grandchildren. 

Moreover, his fatalistic creed, the result partly 
of his natural environment, partly of traditional 
ideas, does not allow him to look very far into the 
future, and, feeling the evil or good of eacft day 
sufficient, he makes merry while he may. 

Hence a system which presupposes physical 
conditions and moral powers other than actually 
exist, or are likely to exist, in India, must obviously 
prove disastrous. High* officials are beginning to 
openly admit this truth, of which many»a district 
officer, and even the high official, when he lived 
among the people, has been for a long time past 
convinced, and perhaps under the influence of an 
enlightened public opinion in England some regard 
will be paid to the teaching of sad experience. 

But the bureaucratic mind does not easily con* 

♦ The debate on the Deccan Ryots Relief Bill was very in* 
teresting, for the revelations of opinions which it elicited from high 
quarters. After the orders sent down to the Government of the 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh in 1877-8, it was curious tO 
hear Sir J. Strachey reprobating the severity of the present revenue 
system. * It is not that the assessment is too heavy, but that the 
procedure under which it is levied i^ too rigid,' 
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sent to bum the idols which it has so long wor- 
shippod. A few years ago, Mr. Hunter attracted 
some attention to the question of Indian famines 
by publishing a pamphlet on the relation between 
droughts and sunspots. The prediction of years of 
scarcity may ultimately prove useful in suggesting 
methods of meeting their periodical recurrence, but 
hitherto the Indian Government seems to have 
greedily seized at the idea as justifying the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxation. 

It would, indeed, be a very convenient method 
of gefting rid of responsibilities, if famines and 
all their consequences could be wholly ascribed 
to the action of the sun. When the cause is 
millions of miles away, what can the most benevo- 
lent Government do, except first show its sense of 
obligation to prevent its effects by levying famine 
insuranpe* taxes, and then its sense of reliance on 
Providence by appropriating for general purposes 
.the moneys so raised? But ordinary men will 
perhaps think it as well not to lose sight of any 
conditions which are within human control. 

The remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven, the fated sky 
» Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 

It is obvious from the above description of 
the land revenue system, that the pressure of 
taxation under this head may vary indefinitely, 
not only in different districts according to the 
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greater or less density of population, but also 
within short periods in the same district, .owing 
to the variation of rainfall. In short, the lancf 
revenue, if rigidly collected, may represent any- 
thing, from 'a share of a fair rent corresponding 
to the margin of profit between the best and 
worst soils, in years of plenty, to a grinding and 
desolating tax on subsistence in years of scarcity. 
And even in good years a half share of rents, if the 
latter have been unnaturally forced up by the 
necessity of meeting an excessive State demand, 
may be a heavy tax on the agricultural Classes, 
while more than a half share— as is often the case 
— of fair rents, still mpre of rack rents, will prove 
proportionately heavier. 

Moreover, although at the beginning of a 30 
years' settlement the State's demand may not 
prove too heavy for any particular distsict, yet if 
the population has greatly increased, and the 
produce of the land does not increase propor- 
tionately, the same assessment may be an over- 
whelming burden at the end of the settlement. 

• In recent controversies in England about the 
incidence of taxation in India, it has been too 
often forgotten that, if different periods are com- . 
pared, the same land revenue when less per % 
head, and so seemingly lighter, may yet really be - 
heavier, unless the persons, among whom it is 
divided, are adding their share to the general 
wealth. 
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But one of the results of British rule is the 
increase of the non-productive agricultural popu- 
fation, while the wealth that might support them 
goes out of the country. 

What the Chief Commissioner of Oudh wrote 
about that province in 1873 is true, though to a 
less extent, of the rest of India. ' It is owing to 
our system that the* thousands who formerly 
aided the soil with their earnings sent from afar 
are now living on it a dead burden, where they 
were formerly an active support. It is owing to 
our system that girls are reared in hundreds, not 
only to be so niany more mouths to feed, but to 
involve their fathers in still deeper debt, to meet 
their marriage expenses. It is owing to our 
system that men are no longer allowed to kill 
each other by scores in s^arian quarrels, that the 
march of famine and epidemic disease (.?) is checked. 
. . . Owing to the operation of these causes the 
population which has only to look to the land 
for their support is annually becoming more and 

♦ In Oudh, owing to the disbanding of native armies and 
retainers, there has been a large addition made to the rural popu- 
lation. The abolition of native courts and armies must have had a 
^similar effect all over India. When it is remembered that a native 
family of five can live comfortably on about £^ tO;f6 a year, it is 
obvious that the wealth, between four and five million pounds, 
which goes out of the country annually to pay for non-productive 
expenditure, must make a serious difference in so poor a country. 
If one goes to a well-governed native state like Jeypore, one sees 
how large a part of the revenues is diffused again among the 
people. 
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tnore numerous. The consequences are not diffi- 
cult to foresee. When the land cannot yield more 
than is sufficient for the mouths dependent on its 
produce, it follows that there is nothing left where- 
with to meet the demands of the State or any 
other demand.' 

But even in those parts of India where there 
is still much waste land to be reclaimed, it must be 
remembered that the loss of fodder caused by 
such reclamation increases the mortality of cattle, 
and the cultivated land is impoverished not only 
by the loss of the droppings of the cattl^ which 
die, but also by the use of dung-cakes a^ fuel 
The present prosperity and future improvement 
of Indian agriculture pivots on the bullock. It 
has been found impossible to get the peasant to 
use a more efficient plough, even if he could afford 
to buy it, because the ordinary buUoclj is not 
strong enough to draw it The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the North- West Provinces has had various 
models prepared, but it would appear that in mute 
protest at their weight ' procumbit humi bos.' 

* In an interesting, though somewhat egotistical 
pamphlet on 'Agricultural Reform in India,'* Mr/ 
A. Hume goes so far as to write as follows:* 
* Owing to a variety of causes, agriculture in India • 

* Mr. Hume was Secretary to the Revenue, Agriculture, and' 
Commerce Department of the Indian Government, until it was 
amalgamated last year with the Home Department, at a saving of 
about ;f9,ooo per annum. 
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• 
has become, and becomes daily, more and more 

what Uebig has happily designated a system of 
spoliation. ... It is clear that a time must 
arrive when by continually taking a great deal 
and putting back very little, both purse and soil 
are exhausted.. . . . Yet from another and dis- 
tinct source ruin and desolation, more palpable 
and speedy in its course, though more limited in 
its operation, await vast tracts in Northern India, 
unless the voice of reason can gain a hearing, and 
^science be allowed to guide agriculture. In Oudh, 
the Piftijab, and the North- West Provinces, the 
soils contain an appreciable admixture of saline 
particles. With the construction of high level 
canals the subsoil water level is raised, the surface 
flooded, the earth yields up its soluble salts to the 
water, which again restores them (but on the 
surface) ^s»it passes away in vapour. At first the 
result may be good. « > • Time passes on, some 
crops begin to be unprofitable ; in the hottest time 
of year a glimmer, as though of hoar frost, over- 
spreads the land. The land grows worse and 
worse, but ever night and day nature works slowiy 
on, and the time comes when, abandoned by the 
cultivator, the land glitters white and waste, as 
»though thickly strewn with crisp, new-fallen snow ; 
never, alas ! to melt away, except under the rays of 
science. Along the little old Western Jumna Canal 
thousands of fields are to be seen thus sterilised. 
Along the course of the mighty Ganges — a work, as 
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it were, but of yesterday — the dreary wintry-look- 
ing rime is already in many places creeping over 
the soil . . . The time must come when some of 
the richest arable tracts of Northern India will have 
become howling saline deserts.' 

There may be good reason for thinking that 
Mr. Hume, in his desire to carry certain reforms, 
has overstated his case as regards the gradual de- 
terioration of land all over India.* Many men 

* The spread of reh^ or saline efflorescence over parts of 
Northern India is an undeniable fact. As canals are supposed to 
have a good deal to do with it, they are at present in Aither bad 
odour, in spite of their good service in the recent famines. Efforts 
are being made to increase, where it is possible, the number of 
wells, a system of irrigation famili:^ to the native. Moreover, as 
they entail greater toil in raising the water, he is prevented from 
drenching the land. The difficulty of the various taxes for canal 
water is avoided. Sir A. Cotton's proposal to spend thirty mil- 
lions sterling on canals is of a very questionable value, as far as 
Northern India is concerned. It is asserted by distijct officers that 
in some places the water supply of wells is drained aVay by the 
canals, while in others, after a heavy rainfall, the land gets water- 
logged by the stoppage of the drainage. The great success of the 
Madras irrigation system appears to be due to the heavy rainfall on 
the Western Ghauts, and the much greater declivity which is to be 
found there than in the great plain of Northern India. Nor is the 
soil saline. See Appendix IV. 

In a recent lecture at the Society of Arts, Mr. Robertson, 
author of the * Report of the Tour in Coimbatore,* speaking of 
Madras, says, 'Experienced men positively assert that the de-' 
terioration during the last thirty years has been not less than • 
30 per cent. Under the rent settlement now in force, a premium 
is offered for bad farming. * He complains of want of manure and 
desiccation. Although the native puts the ashes of his manure-fuel 
on the land, and thereby returns its chemical elements, yet the 
straw part, so useful for retaining moisture, is lost. Mr. Hume 
calculates the average annual loss of cattle at ten million beasts, 
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who have had large experience in matters ce)n- 
nected with the land and who have done their best 
to find out the truth on this very difficult question, 
would, no doubt, regard the above statement as very 
exaggerated, though they would admit — as every- 
one admits — that the loss of fuel and fodder as the 
area of cultivation increases, is a very serious set- 
off against the improvement of agriculture caused 
by pressure of population, and undoubtedly tends 
to impoverish the soil. It is obvious that where 
such an enormous area as one. million square miles 
is concearned, there is ample room for difference of 
conditions and consequently of opinions, and an out- 
sider can merely record the fact that grave fears as 
to the future of Indian ^Sagriculture are entertained 
by men like Mr. Htime and Mr. Robertson, who 
profess to have carefully investigated the subject. 

But whether the soil of India is deteriorating 
or not, there can be no doubt that under British 
rule the population, except so far as it is thinned 
periodically by famine, is overtaking the means of 

and asserts that one half of the whole capitalised wealth of ninety- 
nine hundredths of the whole population of India is in their cattl^. 
He estimates roughly one hundred millions of cattle (;^75>ooo,ooo) 
for the whole of India. 

% The native landowner does not seem to have much encourage- 
ment in making weUs, as the State, though contributing nothing 
^Lcept perhaps a loan, for which it receives interest, gets a half 
* share of the profits at a new settlement. Perhaps, if it were gene- 
rally understood that an actual reduction of the State demand 
should be made in consideration of each well, he might be more 
willing to invest money this way. The State would incur less 
famine outlay. 
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suhsistence. The terrible mortality during the 
recent famines followed by the rapid recovery in 
the land revenue proves — unless great cruelty has 
been shown in its collection — that there was a few 
years ago a large non-productive population. 
Manufactures and mines may in the future absorb 
some of it, but at present free trade has only in- 
creased the difficulties of the situation. Lancashire 
competition has, admittedly, taken the bread out of 
the mouths of native weavers, and has thrown them 
back on the land for a livelihood. In a year of 
scarcity these extra mouths have to be filled at the 
cost of the State. 

If the millions spent on famine relief, partly in 
consequence of the extra rural population caused by 
foreign competition, be set off" against the gains in 
cheaper cotton goods, it may be doubted whether the 
economical results are such as they are reckoned to 
be. A number of paupers periodically fed by out- 
door relief — for this is what it practically comes to 
— is in part the outcome of unlimited free tradfe 
suddenly introduced, without regard to the special 
conditions of Indian agriculture and the iron bonds 
of the Indian caste system. The usual arguments, 
unanswerable as they are, when applied to countries 
with an active-minded population, are not equally 
conclusive, when applied to a country where move- 
ment is very slow.* 

♦ After writing the above, I was glad to find such a great 
authority as the late W. Bagehot insisting, in his Economic 
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In England free trade was introduced ab intra 
under the pressure of a gradually enlightened public? 
opinioif ; in India it has been forced ab extra on a 
for-the-most-part ignorant and unlettered popula- 
tion. Hence the intelligence, which in the former 
case brought about the change, was able to readjust 
itself to new conditions, but in the latter case the 
intelligence was that of the rulers only, while the 
ruled still retain their deeply-rooted prejudices. 
The custom-bound native of India, not knowing 
Ivhere to turn for daily bread, opposed to emigra- 
tion — t^e great safety valve of over-populated 
European countries — and reluctant even to migrate* 
to any distance, betakes himself to the already 
over-burdened land, the surplusf produce of which 

Studies, on the absurdity of the claim of Political Economy, to be an 
uniyersal science, irrespective of the conditions of society. (See 
Appendix VI.) . ' 

•♦ The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces recentiy 
tried to colonise some of the waste parts of the Central Provinces, 
but the scheme proved impracticable. The native of India has 
Qpne of the colonist's enterprise, and merely works outwards from 
the village centre. He is devoted to his village home. 

f The total annual drain of capital from India is now. over 
;^i6,ooo,ooo. Of this two and a-half millions is interest on debt ; 
four and three-quarter millions guaranteed interest ; three and three* 
quarter millions is for superannuation, furlough, &c allowances, 
nearly one million for army charges, and two millions for stores of all 
sorts. Of course, a part of this wealth may be said, though there 
'is no proof, to be the creation of our Government, and a great part 
is payment for so-called reproductive expenditure. But still it is a 
very heavy drain on a country where £$ a-year can almost keep a 
family. Taxation helps to make the railwajrs pay, by forcing trade 
in grain. Then taxes are imposed^ because trade is flourishing 11 
(See Appendix VII.) 
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hasr to be exported to pay for interest on debt, 
pensions, troops, transports, and the like. 

During the ten years 1 869-1 878, the eKpendi- 
ture in England reached the enormous sum of 
;f 104,704,064; being one-fifth of the total expen- 
diture of the Indian Government during that 
decade. Is it possible for a country with such a 
teeming population to stand this drain ? If only 
half of it had been spent in India, it would have 
supported nearly one million families — the number 
calculated to have died in the recent famine. In 
spite of these figures Mr. Bright speaks of India as 
a burden on England. The truth is that scientific 
bloodsucking has taken the place of promiscuous 
plunder, but the result for India is equally bad ; 
she is gradually losing her capital, while her popu- 
lation increases, and periodical famines stare her in 
the face. 

Railways are no direct remedy agaifist famine ; 
they bring food, but it is at very high prices, and 
the State has to pay for it by taxation. On the 
other hand, each fresh line increases the steady 
drain in the shape of interest, for it is well known 
that only one-tenth of the whole debt of India is 
held by natives, although the loans are taken up by 
brokers in India. Among the 60,000 shareholders 
of the capital raised for railways there are only 317* 
natives, while about one-half of the capital has been * 
spent in England. The old custom of allowing 
small sums of money to flow into the various trea- 
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snries has of late years been abandoned, and q^ers 
of great banking firms are preferred. It is not so, 
much taxation per se that is oppressive, but the non- 
return of taxation to the people in the shape of wages. 

In fact, the Government of India, as Mr. Hynd- 
man has pointed out, i^ becoming more and 
more like a great absentee landlord ; and the 
natural consequence may be seen in the history of 
Ireland, Turkey, and Egypt. To develop the 
resources of a young country like Australia or New 
Zealand by means of foreign capital is one thing, 
to attempt the same with an old country like India 
is quite another. That which helps to populate 
the former only tends to depopulate the latter. 
India's borrowings ought to be limited by the sup- 
plies which she can draw from her own children. 

The theory of redeeming a vast continent with 
a dense population and an ancient civilisation by 
the mechanism of money is an outrageous fallacy, 
which could be only entertained by a nation whose 
.insight into the true dynamics of human life and 
action has been obscured by its intense worship of 
wealth. 

What Burke said a century ago, in the debftte 
on Fox's India Bill, when comparing the effects of 
• the irruptions of Arabs, Tartars, and Persians 
» with those of British conquest, has still some truth 
in it : — ' Poverty, sterility, and desolation are not 
a recreating prospect to the eye of man ; and there 
are very few that can bear to grow old among the 

£ 
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curses of a whole people. If their passion or their 
avarice drove the Tartar lords to acts of rapacity or 
tyranny, there was time enough even in thtf short 
life of man, to bring round the ill effects of the abuse 
of power upon the power itself. If hoards were 
made by violence, they were still domestic hoards, 
and domestic profusion or the rapine of a more 
powerful and prodigal hand, restored them to the 
people. With the many disorders and few political 
checks on power, nature had still fair -play; the 
sources of acquisition were not dried up, and there- 
fore the trade, the manufactures, and the conjmerce 

of the country flourished But under the 

English Government all this order is reversed ; but . 
it is our protection that destroys India. It was 
their enmity, but it is our friendship.* 

Englishmen ought never to lose sight of this 
running sore, which riiustbe healed as far as possible 
if India is to support its ever expanding pbpulation. 
As it is the order maintained by British Govern- 
ment that has enabled the vast population of India* 
to exist, it is its duty as well as its interest to take 
every possible step to maintain it. It has pledged 
itsftlf— whether wisely or unwisely — if not absolutely 
to prevent, yet at least to mitigate the horrors of 
famine ; it is bound, therefore, not to allow an * 
inelastic revenue system to cripple its peasantry, or 
the clamours of Lancashire to burden the land 

♦ E,g» — The payment of ;^5o,ooo foi;the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany's bankrupt business ; the unnecessary flinging, away of three 
millions sterling in the purchase of the East Indian Railway, 
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with taxation, or the greed of interested speculators 
and the glory* of ambitious soldiers to prevent the 
accumulation of those resources which it has under- 
taken to husband. 

* It is well known that the Horse-Guards has for years past 
x>pposed army reform in India, for fear ,of losing patronage. More 
than one Indian Finance Minister has protested against the home 
military charges mifiurly put on India. The best way for England to 
contribute towards the Afghan War would be to re-adjust these 
charges. Sir T. Seccombe, in his evidence before the Public Works 
Committee^ alluded to the injustice of the present arrangement. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The next most important feature of British rule 
is the administration of justice. Its far-reaching 
consequences are often forgotten by men whose 
experience is confined to England. But in a country 
like India, where, owing to the enormous number 
of non-wage-receiving persons engaged in agricul- 
ture, there are endless sources of small disputes 
arising out of petty debts incurred to meet some 
sudden call, or in the case of coparcenary bodies 
out of partition of profits or shares in the soil, the 
procedure of the courts has a most intimate bearing 
on the lives of the masses. 

On this head it may be safely .asserted that 
there is a growing opinion among officers, well 
acquainted with the working of our courts, that 
they have become * an hissing and a reproach.' 

Thus, Mr. Hume writes, ' we have wasted on 
an Elaborate, cumbrous, and unsuitable system of 
civil jurisprudence, money that ought to have been 
employed in improving our agriculture and increas- 
ing the material comforts of the masses 

The system on which it was expended has been 
the chief and direct cause of the major portion of 
the indebtedness and impoverishment of our agri- 
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• 
culturists. Errors as to tenures ; forcing proprietary 

right* upon people incapable of appreciating or 
understanding them ; forcing upon districts where 
one systeni of landholding was indigenous a wholly 
different, exotic, and therefore unsuitable one ; the 
want of elasticity in our system of realising the 
revenue, unlimited subdivision of holdings, and a 
dozen other causes, may be indicated as having; 
our courts being as they are, contributed to it, but 
these courts themselves are the fons et origo of the 
evil, and had they been the simple summary courts 
of equity and not of law, which was all the state of 
the country demanded, all these other causes would 
have smouldered on almost innoxiously.' 

Mn Hume then goes on to describe the enor- 
mous revolution which has been the result of 
English law courts. While under native rule no 
privatg person had, broadly speaking, any property 
in the soil, but only a high class of occupancy right, 
heritable but not transferable, all proprietary right 
being vested directly in the state or vicariously in 
some powerful chief or official, we have conferred 
rights on landowners and under-proprietors, thereby 
largely increasing their facilities for incurring debts, 
which they have often been too eager to use to 
their own destruction. While under native rule the 
money-lender lent only to a few, and from fear of 
violence seldom realised his nominally usurious 
rates of interest, and received a kind of annuity 
from th0. community in which he lived, we have, 
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by the grant of transferable rights in land and by 
rigid collection of revenue, encouraged the Rfofes- 
sional money-lender, and by the* costliness and 
technicalities of our law courts have sharpened his 
claws, while we have cut those of his victim, by 
depriving him of the use of his club. 

' Thus, with our innovations we have dissolved 
the bonds of society, we have turned peace into 
war, we have arrayed every class against that on 
which it was most dependent, capitalists against 



* Appendix B. of the Deccan Ryots Commission's Report, is 
full of information on the action of the Law and Civil Courts on 
the agricultural debtor. The difficulty of getting the native into 
court, owing to the cost of employing a pleader and sunmioning 
witnesses, the distance of courts — in some parts of India — itom 
his home, and the waste of time, are the chief complaints. Then, 
there may be an appeal, with all its further costs. The procedure is 
the same for a debt of 5 rupees as for 5,000. The shrewd and 
well-to-do moneylender has evidently the best of it as ^ftg|inst the 
stupid and poor peasant. The ignorance and thoughtlessness of the 
latter is illustrated in every page of the above report. * The aid 
given by law to moneylenders and borrowers is all on the side of 
tiie former ; the latter have no protection whatever. They should 
have all ; the former require none, being well able to take care of 
themselves. I believe that nine-tenths of the disturbances in Indi^ 
are attributable to this source.' According to inquiries made by 
Mr. Hope, as regard the relations of moneylenders and peasantry iii 
s number of native States such as Hydrabad, Baroda, &c., it 
appears that in all these States civil suits for debt are compara- 
tively rare. Summary inquiry into the facts of the case, with 
scrutiny of accounts, and more or less rough and ready adaptation 
of the creditor's demands to the debtor's means is the common prac* 
tice. Usurer*s business is kept within bounds, but not stopped. 
See speech at introduction of Deccan Ryots Relief Bill in Cassette ty 
India, For the nature of this Bill, see Appendix VIII, 
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landowners, landlords against tenants, every man 
almosit against his fellow.' 

Nor does Mn Hume stand alone in his denun- 
ciation of our civil procedure. In the debate on 
the Deccan Ryots Relief Bill, Mr. Hope, C.S.I., 
who represented the Bombay Government in the 
L^islative Council, used language quite as strong. 

'Looking,* he said, 'to the fact that out of 
about 1400,000 civil suits of all kinds disposed of 
annually by the courts of all grades in British 
India, some 1,200,000 or 85 per cent, are for sums 
under* 100 rupees (;f 8), and 630,000 or 44 per cent 
for sums less than 20 rupees, I cannot but feel, 
and I think the people feel too, that our Civil 
Procedure Code, with its 650 sections and all that 
they involve, is in a majority of cases a burden 
almost too heavy to be borne. I trust that the 
day will •come when not only the Deccan ryots, 
but all India, will obtain relief in this respect.' 
Mr. Hope only repeats the convictions of many 
others who have watched the working of British 
courts and codes. Thus, in 1862 the Governor 
of Bombay writes : ' His lordship in council er^lter- 
tains no doubt of the fact that the labouring 
classes of the native community suffer enormous 
injustice from the want of protection by law from 
the extortionate practices of moneylenders. He 
believes that our civil courts have become hateful 
to the masses of our Indian subjects, from being 
made the instruments of the almost incredible 
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rapacity of usurious capitalists. Nothing can be 
more calculated to give rise to widespread dis- 
content and disaffection to the British Government 
than the practical working of the present law/ 

The Blue-books on the Deccan riots yield 
abundance of evidence as to what is the feeling of 
the natives on the matter. The Collector of Ah- 
mednagar writes in 1874 ias follows, with reference 
to some villagers formerly under the Nizam's 
Government, but then enjoying the blessings of 
the English courts : — ' One and all assured me 
that they wanted to have nothing to do with our 
civil courts, they have suffered no loss from want 
of them, but that now they have been established 
they will soon suffer much, and their lands be 
taken from them and given to the sowkars (money- 
lenders). ... I may add that the little I have 
seen of the prosperous state of a few* l^ogalai 
villages adjoining our own, but not cursed with our 
civil law system, fully confirms the truth of what . 
these people urged.' Here is a crucial experiment 
made by the natives themselves, and their view 
is expressed with a simple truthfulness, which 
ought to penetrate the bosom of the most ardent 
worshipper of the Civil Procedure Code. 

No one can doubt that this sentiment of the 
Bombay ryot would be re-echoed throughout India, 
if opportunity were given for its expression, and 
that there would be a grand bonfire of civil 
codes in every village, if British force were with- 
drawn. 
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The increasing number of transfers of landed 
properly through the action of the civil courts 
was the causeof a lengthy official discussion in India 
during the years 1873-4. 

There seems to have been general agreement, 
first, that the compulsory sale of hereditary land 
was very ^distasteful to the people, and might 
again be the cause of grave political danger,* 
as it proved in the Mutiny of 1857 ; secondly, that 
transfer of property was going on at an undesirable 
rate. . , 

This was especially shown to be the case in the 
North-West Provinces, where British power had 

* Appendix A. of Deccan Ryots Commission's Report, 
pp. 154-180, minute of Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab :— 
'• That it is equally distasteful to the people of the North- Western 
Provinces, was suflBciently testified in 1857 by the scenes witnessed 
on the banks of the Eastern Jumna Canal by English refugees froiQ 
Delhi — villag^ in flames in all directions, and their auction pur- 
chasers ejected and dispersed, while their women flung themselvei^ 
into wells to escape dishonour.* Sir W. Muir also writes in 1859: 
■^* I need hardly say that my opinion of the injury done by these 
sales has received grave confirmation from the events of the inter- 
vening period. The passing of landed estates into the hands of 
mere speculators, without any local influence or connection with the 
soH, was always regarded as a serious disadvantage. It ousted from 
their ancestral lands those who, by their natural position, could best 
^manage them and be made instrumental in aiding the administra- 
tion, and it substituted a set of men who were often unable even in 
times of peace to maintain themselves in secure possession, and for 
all administrative purposes were far less responsible and less useful 
proprietors. In addition to this, we have now had universal proof 
that the moment the authority of Government is suspended the old 
proprietors reassert their foregone rights and oust the upstart in- 
jtrud.ers.' (See Appendix IX.) 
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been longest established, and very few obstacles had 
been put in the way of sales. ^ 

The Board of Revenue's memorandum, drawn 
up on the statements made by various Settlement 
officers, concluded as follows : — * The land is be- 
yond doubt passing into new hands, and at the 
ratio of the last thirty years, the whole of the 
country would be in the hands of non-agricultural 
classes in 150 years. • * . The village com- 
munities have suffered more than the talukdars. 
. . . The pressure of existing embarrassments, 
combined with an enhanced demand, will probably 
rather accelerate the rate of transfer among the 
communities during the next ten or twelve years.* 

As regards the character of the new land- 
owners, opinions appear to have differed, but there 
can be no doubt that a large amount of heart- 
burning must have been the result of the transfers, 
especially when, as some settlement officers ad- 
mitted, the pressure * of the State demand was the 
immediate cause. 

It is clear, therefbre, as a result of the stringent 
collection of the land-tax, especially if the assess- 

* Thus, according to the Board's memorandum, quoted pages 
53-58 in Appendix A., the settlement officer of Shdhjahdnpui* 
'divides the pargamas into those which are (l) heavily, (2) ^ 
moderately, (3) lightly assessed, and shows that the percentage of 
transfer, after eliminating disturbing causes in each, has severally 
been 24*5, 9*4, and 6.* A sold-up landowner is aliowed in the 
North- Western Provinces to hold at a favourable rate sufficient land 
. to support him. He thus becomes tenant of the land he formerly 
owned. Of course he cannot move away altogether, unless he is 
prepared to starve. 
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ment is heavy, and the baneful action of the civil 

courts \j^ the matter of debt, the landowner is 
driven either to rack-rent his tenants or to mortgage 
and sell his land. The latter course is becoming 
more and more common in those parts of India 
where it has been found necessary to pass Acts to 
protect the tenants. 

In the North- West Provinces, the Punjab and 
Central Provinces, a large number of tenants have 
what are called occupancy-rights; in Oudh these 
lights have hitherto only been given to ex-pro- 
prietors,*but the Government reserves to itself the 
power of extending them, if rack-rents become 
common. Where such rights have been granted, 
the landlord's income, already in many cases cur- 
tailed by the State's demand, becomes still smaller, 
and litigation is greatly increased, as what was 
previously settled by custom is now decided by 
a suit in the rent court. However necessary 
such protection of tenants has been proved to 
be, its effect on the small landowner must not be 
ignored. 

To sum up the general consequences of British 
rule as affecting the agricultural classes, it may be 
safely asserted that a powerful solvent has been 
^suddenly introduced, disintegrating the whole fabric 
of social life. Some customs have been crystallised, 
others have been dissolved ; classes that were at 
the top of the social scale are sinking to the bottom^ 
and the once stable, though not inelastic, structures 
of society, have been subjected to severe shocks. 
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But beyond the power of the blows which are 
to be seen shattering the shell, the core of native 
life arid thought remains for the most part intact, 
human nature asserting its distinctive privilege of 
hardening its heart in spite of repeated assaults. 
For the ever-present pressure of daily life, with its 
unchanging round of work and its alternating 
periods of rain and sunshine, seed-time and harvest, 
strengthens the intense conservatism of an illiterate 
population.* 

Das ganz 
Gemeine ist's, das ewig Gestrige, « 

Was immer war und immer wiederkehrt, 
Und morgen gilt, weiPs heute hat gegolten, 
Denn aus Gemeinem ist der Mensch gemacht, 
Und die Gewohnheit iieimt er seine Amme. 

The inhabitants of large cities may get their 
ideas modified by contact with Europeans and by 

* In a rural district of 2,000 square miles, with^ population of 
one million, there may be perhaps 120 schools, with 6,000 to 8,000 
children on the books. The merest smattering of the three R*s in 
the vernacular is all that is possible, except in one or two centre 
schools, where English may be learnt. On the other hand, the 
general intelligence of the peasantry is less exercised now than it 
u|ed to be, by the village councils having been gradually shouldered 
out by the law courts. Hence the greatest stimulus to progress — 
discussion of public affairs — is withdrawn. It is now difficult, how- 
ever desirable, to restore arbitration— /««^•i4fly^^J to their formet 
place in public estimation. The same is the case with the higher 
classes : they have few or no public duties to perform. Here and 
there a native is made an honorary or assistant magistrate, but the *•. ^ 
instances are not numerous. An aristocracy with no civil or mili-^ 
tary career soon becomes effeminate, especially in the East. In 
British territory the old families appear to be gradually going to 
the dogs, in spite of Encumbered Estates Acts. 
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the scraps of Western knowledge which they pitk 
up in the town schools ; but the villager remain^ 
absolutrfy untouched by such influences, except so 
far as they coerce him through the medium of the 
courts, in the shape of hostile and erratic forces. 

It is this striking contrast between the changes im- 
posed from without and the stability of the inner life 
— where it does not actually change for the worse — 
that creates a«state of things fraught with enormous 
danger. We have shown the most complete toler- 
ance to the different religious ideas* of the natives, 
but we J;iave treated with the utmost intolerance 
their social customs. The disruption of social bortds 
has fostered a litigious spirit, with its attendant 
spirit of lying. For, though strictly honourable to 
each other, when confronted by the public opinion 
of their village, as may be seen in the matter of 
debts, they will lie unblushingly in a court of law 
where th^lind an unfamiliar set of ideas in full 
force, and the rich man having the whip-hand 
of them. An experienced Oudh civilian writes : 
* When I was trying cases in U, witnesses from 
Nepal never told a lie, those from the North of Oudh, 
wher^ our courts were practically unknown, very 
Sieldom, and those from the North- West Provinces 
living only a few miles off, hardly ever told the truth.' 
' The sight of endless litigation is, no doubt, 
dear to the heart of the lawyer ; it increases his 
importance, it fulfils all his expectations, but to 
everyone else it is a cause of sorrow. The simple- 
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mfnded and thoughtless peasants use their rights like* 
children use knives, only to cut themselves and others. 
This result, according to the legal mind, i^proof of 
the desirability 6f giving them rights, but common 
sense tells us that it is proof of their unfitness for 
having edged tools given them, when their whole 
antecedents and surroundings are such that they 
cannot be expected to use them properly, • Yes, 
but they will learn in time,* is the stereotyped 
answer. Have they learnt in provinces where 
British rule has been longest established ? It is a 
notorious fact that in the North- West ^^^ovinces 
the results have been most disastrous to the pea- 
santry. Is it likely that their characters, which are 
the outcome of their history, will change in the 
twinkling of an eye ? The trump of doom is 
much more likely to sound first in their ears. 
* Long before the people can be educated,' is the 
oft-repeated remark of the district officer? ' and the 
habits of improvidence, the growth of ages, cured, 
the land will have passed into the hands of a 
rapacious middle class who will rack-rent it and 
reduce the cultivators to slavery.' 

In years of peace and plenty they may forget 
their grievances, but when a political crisis occurs 
like the Mutiny, or an economic disturbance like 
that in the Deccan, or a physical calamity like the^ 
recent terrible famine, it becomes plain to the most 
bigoted believer in the blessings of English rule 
that there is excessive frictioa going on, although 
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the sound of it is lost. The idols of the 
market-place break to pieces the idols of the 
theatre,*and the truth of the following remarks of 
Mr, Hume gets its full recognition : — * We have 
gone on elaborating in every branch highly organ- 
ised systems of administration, which were alike 
beyond the wants and the wealth of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. So long as the masses of the popu- 
lation remained as poor, and therefore necessarily 
ignorant, as they still are, all that was needed 
was a rough system of patriarchal administration, 
a purified and somewhat systematised reproduction 
of the native rule that we replaced, a development of 
the then existing (now unfortunately almost extinct) 
system of self-government by juries, and a rigid 
repression of all crimes of violence. Under such a 
form of government, and it has existed for a time 
in almost every province we have acquired, the 
people have ever been more contented and better 
satisfied with their lot than under any of the more 
advanced and Europeanised forms that have later 
always displaced it/ 

But although, from time to time, high officials 
admit that all this is true, yet experience shows 
that it is easy for a bureaucracy to go ahead in 
securing greater uniformity in administration, 

Sed revocare gifadum 
Hoc opus, hie labor est. 

The Deccan Ryots Relief Bill passed last year 
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in \\ie Legislative Council, after great delay, is ^ 
hopeful sign for the future. But the difficulties 
which have attended this small measure ofr justice 
to rescue an impoverished peasantry, forbid us to 
expect that there will be much more movement in 
this direction, until some equally startling events 
like those which occurred in the Deccan have 
again given a check to the pitiless progress of the 
legislative Juggernaut car. 

Twenty-seven years ago, Captain (now Sir G.) 
Wingate warned* the Bombay Government what 
would be the results of the procedure of the civil, 
courts, and his prophecies have been fulfilled to 
jthe letter in the Bombay Presidency, and will be 
fulfilled elsewhere, if steps are not taken to prevent 

it. 

The history of Jhansi, a district in the North* 
West Provinces, exhibits an exact repetition of 

* Deccan Ryots Commission's Report, Appendix A., pages 
79-98. ' This miserable struggle between debtor aiid creditor is 
thoroughly debasing to both. The creditor is made by it a grasp- 
ing, hard-hearted oppressor ; the debtor a crouching and false- 
hearted slave. It is disheartening to contemplate^ and yet it 
wpuld be weakness to conceal the &ct that this antagonism of 
classes and degradation of the people, which is fasi spreading over 
the land, is the work of our laws and our rule. The corruption 
and impoverishment of the mass of the people for the enriching of 
the few has already made lamentable advances in some districts, 
and is in progress in all ; and the evil is clearly traceable, in my v 
opinion, to the enormous power which the law places in the hands 
of the creditor.' The high prices of cotton during the American 
War, and high wages during railway construction, salved the sore 
places for the time. 
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the same sad course of events. Some years aga 
Sir W. Muir wrote as follows : — ' I can conceive 
nothing more disastrous for the Jhansi division 
than to sanction a " 3ystem which must end ii) 
reducing the powerful and turbulent proprietors of 
Jhansi into tenants at the will of a body of non- 
resident speculators, whose only object will be to 
squeeze out of them the highest return for their 
money/ It is now a notorious fact, to which the 
Anglo-Indian Press is frequently calling attention, 
that the present state of Jhansi is exactly that 
which Sir W. Muir anticipated with horror. Who 
is to blame } * Chiefly the Civil Procedure Code 
and Revenue system, utterly unsuited to the cha- 
racter of the landowners and to the special require- 
ments of a district where a periodical deficiency in 
the rainfall, and the spread of a noxious grass 
weed, malge the yield of the soil very uncertain. 

It seems that something will at last be done 

• 

* It is useless to repeat charges which I have heard made on 
good authority against individuals for their share in this disastrous 
result, for owing to the rapid change of officials, and the number 
of persons who have to deal with any measure, it is well nigh «n- 
possible to fix any responsibility for any single act. Where there 
is no powerful Press or inquisitive Parliament to bring matters 
home, the public can always be put off. V^ho will ever be proved 
responsible for the recent financial fiasco ? When I was in India I 
was astonished to hear so many charges of want of truthfulness in 
high places. I suppose, like the native in an English law court, 
high officials get rather demoralised from the absence of a bracing 
public opinion. Human nature is very identic when exposed to 
temptation. * Tush I tush 1 mortal men, mortal men !' 
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with this too often pigeon-holed problem, as a 
Bill, moving on the lines of the Deccan Ryots 
Relief Bill, has been recently mtroduced ^n the 
Viceroy's Legislative Council, 

But although the indebtedness of the peasantry 
in the Deccan and Jhansi districts has excited 
especial attention, there is every reason to believe 
that the same cankerworm is gnawing at the vitals 
of the social organism in every part of British 
India. The symptoms may vary in acuteness, but 
the evidence collected by the Deccan Riots Com- 
mission proves that the disease is co-esttensive 
with our administration. 

The Punjab is generally supposed to be in the 
most flourishing state, but in the debate on the Deccan 
Relief Bill the Lieutenant-Governor said that in that 
province 'there was many a peasant proprietor 
whose condition is very much the same as^that of the 
Deccan ryot ;' and he went so far as to assert that 
the circumstances, leading to the Bill were of general 
prevalence throughout India, * The cultivator has to 
be protected against the Government as much as 
against the usurer/ He also added that * the strin* 
gency of our regulations, the rigorous demand of 
Government,' force the former into the latter's hands. 
The justice of this accusation was not denied by 
such a staunch champion of bureaucratic in- 
differentism as Sir John Strachey, while the Legal 
Member of Council was alone bold enough to take 
up the cudgels in defence of the blessings of 
Benthamite jurisprudence. 
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Effectual Relief Bills must not only deal*with 
the action of the Civil Procedure Code, but must 
modify the relentless rigour of the revenue system, 
and allow more discretion to the local authorities 
in the collection of the land-tax. It is the State 
that plays the part of a plundering army, while it 
throws all the blame on the camp followers, who 
take the opportunity for petty pillage which is so 
freely offered them. It is right to see that justice 
is done between the usurer and his victim, but the 
State ought itself to set the example. A Liberal 
minisyy which has brought forward a Bill to restrain 
Irish landlords in evictions for rent, might con- 
sistently urge the Indian Government to show 
more leniency in its exactions of land-revenue. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In spite of the admitted defects of our judicial 
machinery and the disastrous failure of some of 
our codes, the task of law-making is allowed 
to proceed as merrily as ever. In 1875, when 
Lord Salisbury with his usual self-assuj;ance* 
pressed the Indian Government to sanction the 
resumption of the process of codification which had 
been lately suspended, Lord Northbrook's Council 
recorded an emphatic protest against introducing 
new laws— the inevitable effect of codification in a 
country like India — faster than it could bear. The 
despatch went on as follows ; 'The people *of this 
country do not accept change readily. They have 
no constitutional machinery for making their senti- 
ments known, so that we may be long in finding 
out how they are affected by changes in laws ; but 
they are more or less unsettled by every change, 
and if the change happens to be an important one 
the unsettlement is lasting. It is therefore more 
prudent not to make many changes simultaneously, 
because the inevitable disturbances resulting from 

* Despatch of Secretary of State for India, published in 
Gazette of India^ February 15, i879.» 
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each may be too much in the aggregate, and also 
because it is desirable to know something of the 
working of one before bringing on another. Indeed, 
in our judgment, India is not the country into 
which any large body of law, either actually or 
virtually new, can prudently be introduced except 
slowly and cautiously.* 

They also pointed out the great labour caused 
jto the small staff of officials who carry on the 
business of the country in having to learn new 
laws, and expressed their opinion that the consoli- 
dation and simplification of existing laws was the 
most desirable work for the legislative depart- 
ment for some time to come. They concluded by 
saying that the* Civil Procedure Code then in hand 
would involve several controversies of considerable 
difficulty, and that codification might wait for a 
more coavenient season. 

But with the appearance on the scene of Lord 
Lytton as Viceroy and Mr. Whitley Stokes as 
Legal Member of Council, Lord Salisbury returned 
to the charge. In a despatch, dated January 20, 

* It is well known that Lord Macaulay's famous Criminal 
Code, after its final revision by Sir Barnes Peacock, has hardly 
required a single amendment. The same care was taken with Sir 
J. Stephen's Criminal Procedure and Evidence Code. But the Civil 
Procedure Code seems to have been hurried on, and is now under- 
going a thorough revision. But as if these changes were not 
enough to worry the hard-worked judicial staff, the legislative 
department has set to work on substantive law, and Mr. Wliitley 
Stokes is desirous also of remodelling the Criminal Procedure Code. 
See Appendix X. 
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1876, the Secretary of State, with his characteristic 
obliviousness of anybody else's opinions exc^t his 
own, asserts that 'all objections to codification are 
altogether outweighed by the vast practical useful- 
ness which has recommended this method to most 
of the nations of Europe.* And in view of the 
fact that an Indian Law Commission had been 
appointed in India in 1833, and in England in 1853 
and 1 861, he * is of opinion that the completion of a 
Code of Law is an accepted policy which cannot now 
be abandoned without great detriment to the people 
and serious discredit to the Indian Goverilment. 
He forbears therefore (this is very characteristic of 
the noble Marquis's Indian despatches) from dwell- 
ing on the reasons which might be adduced in 
favour of that policy if its continuance were now 
under discussion/ 

On the utterly unstatesmanlike tone pf this 
despatch, its absolute disregard for the enormous 
difference between India and Europe, its complete 
contentment with the light of inner consciousness, 
it is needless to comment. Nobody expects any- 
thing else from a Marquis whom Providence has 
sent into the world to continue the interrupted 
policy of the Elizabethan cige. But that any 
Viceroy should give his consent to the initiation of 
a gigantic social revolution is almost beyond belief. 
The only explanation is that foreign affairs became 
too urgent for Lord Lytton to keep in check an 
aspiring barrister, and that Mr. Whitley Stokes is 
responsible for the wonderful despatch which was 
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sent in reply to Lord Salisbury's peremptory 
orders. 

TMfe scheme sketched out is as follows 1 The 
chapter of the Indian Civil Code treating of con- 
tract is to be supplemented by codes on the fol- 
lowing subjects : {a) sale of immovable property, 
mortgages, exchanges, leases; {6) insurance; {c) 
carriers; {d) negotiable instruments; {e) bottomry, 
respondentia, and the other liens on movables, 
with certain exceptions. Then are to follow codes 
on certain personal relations, such as those between 
master and servant, parent and child, on trusts, 
servitudes or easements, boundaries, alluvion and 
diluvion. Lastly, torts are to be dealt with. It is 
significantly stated, by the way, that * such a scheme 
would perhaps enable us to make some urgently 
needed social reforms, without the risk of exciting 
popular opposition, and that it would assuredly 
diffuse among the people of India a more accurate 
knowledge of their rights and duties than they will 
attain if their law is left in the present state * (i.e. 
partially codified, but mostly left to the interpreta- 
tion of the, Local Courts, guided by local usage, 
with the assistance of analogies from English law). 

The light in which this project of speculative 
radicalism is viewed by practical statesmen of 
unusually wide experience in Indian matters, may 
be seen in a minute recorded by Lord Northbrook's 
Council, consisting of Lord Napier, Sir A. Hob- 
house, Sir W. Muir, Sir A. Eden, Sir A. Arbuthnot, 
and Sir A. Clarke* 
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. 'we are aware that from a lawyer's point of 
view a code on the subject of tortious acts or 
wrongs would be a valuable addition to a body of 
written law. But we doubt very much whether it 
would benefit Indian society. It would perhaps be 
more effectual in suggesting kinds of litigation now 
very rare, if not wholly unknown in India, than in 
removing difficulties actually felt in practice. In 
fact, on many subjects rights have not become suf- 
ficiently settled to afford a basis for codified laws 
of wrongs. In some cases (as, for instance, the 
somewhat delicate subject of claims to privacy), a 
right has been found to exist in one territory, and 
not elsewhere. To propose a uniform law on such 
a subject would lead to much difficulty.* 

With such an emphatic warning it is super- 
fluous to point out the dangerous* spirit of inno- 
vation which would, evidently attend the^ working 
of the above codification scheme. And yet it is 
a notorious fact that the Legislative Department 
is now preparing to impose on India, with all 
its diversity of race, creed, and civilisation, a body 
of yniform Civil Law, in spite of the emphatic 
protests of Local Governments.! As the Pioneer^ 

♦ In reply to the invitation of the Indian Army Commission, to 
state what were the elements of disorder and sources of popular 
discontent or danger in their respective provinces, * more than one 
of the local authorities so questioned have deliberately replied tha 
the unsympathetic legislation of recent years is a source of danger.' 
— Pioneer Mail^ April 22, 1880. 

f Sir Henry Maine, in an appendix to his volume on Village 
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in a recent article on the subject, well asked, 
• What would be thought of a statesman who tried 
to impose the Code Napoleon on the whole of 
Europe — Russia and Turkey included ?' And yet 
such an undertaking would be a mere whipping 
with rods compared with the chastisement by 
scorpions which fanatical lawyers are prepared to 
inflict on India. 

Owing to the vehement outcries of the local 
authorities and the Anglo-Indian Press, a Law 
Commission,* consisting of Mr. Whitley Stokes as 

Communities^ and Sir James Stephen, in his chapter on * Legisla- 
tion in India,* contributed to Dr. Hunter's Life of Lord Mayo^ 
agree in saying that during their respective terms of office the utmost 
deference was shown to the local Governments before any fresh 
enactments were brought forward. This has not been the case as 
far as the codification scheme is concerned. The increased charge 
for stationery and printing during the last few years must be, in 
part, the result of the codification scheme. Countless copies of 
proposed #0^5, with hundreds of sections, have been circulated 
during the last year among district officers to receive the benefit of 
their criticism. 

* Why were not some experienced administrators placed on the 
Commission so as to criticise the lucubrations of the legal mind ? Of 
course, the president and his assessors passed a vote of confidence in 
themselves. In an Article which appeared in the Pall Mall^oi 
April 16, and which seemed to emanate from some member of the 
commission, codification is said to be * opposed on one side by the 
.blind jealousy of legal practitioners, who have accustomed them- 
selves to existing disorder till they think it natural, and the vague 
dislike of change which expresses the confused scepticism of 
common sense, on the other hand, by the refined scepticism of over- 
subtle theorists.' This gives a wholly false idea of the real grounds 
of opposition. Mr. Whitley Stokes appears not to have the slightest 
idea of the peasant life of India, his experience being confined to 
Calcutta and Simla. Each' part of India would require its own 
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President and two othef Indian judges as ordinary 
members, was last year appointed at Simla, to con- 
sider the whole scheme of codification, arfd their 
report was issued some months ago. Its appear- 
ance was hailed with uproarious shouts of laughter. 
The pompous grandiloquence of its legal and philo- 
sophical dicta, the confident assumption of Divine 
omniscience as regards the present and future needs 
of India, are enough to stamp it as the work of 
men who are possessed by a craze. 

Let us select one of the purpurei pannt of the 
new Gospel of Law : ' It is of the nature*- of the 
human mind and character to be deeply impressed 
by an orderly development of consequences from 
received principles, even when that development 
takes a course different from what unaided instinct 
and the first rude necessities of practice have sug- 
gested. Thus, by timely legislation, taking just 
account of existing legal conditions as an outgrowth 
of the past and a necessary basis of the future, we 
may save the community many painful experiences, 
put it into possession of the fruits of others* labours 
aRd pains, and hasten by whole generations its 
entry into the great procession of the nations 
towards an uniformity of laws founded on Uni- 
code, as is the case with its Rent Acts. * No law should be made,* 
wrote Sir James Stephen in Mr. Hunter's Life of Lord Mayo, 
* till it is distinctly perceived and felt to be necessary. No one can 
admit more fully or feel more strongly than I the evils and dangers 
of mere speculative legislation in India.' 
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formity in the conception of right and of the essen* 
tial elements of human welfare/ 

These be brave words. For the future, law is 
not to be the outcome of a nation's life, bone of its 
bone and flesh of its flesh, but a sort of dry nurse 
(' I spy a great peard under his muffler ') with an 
unlimited supply of forcing food and cotton wool 
to accelerate its growth and to prevent any bruises. 
Might not Providence be dispensed with now that 
the lawyers are ready to take its place, and a liturgy 
of law be drawn up beginning * let us codify ' } 

Of tourse, the analogy of Europe's absorption 
of Roman law is brought forward, but the diflfer- 
ence between the East and West, between one 
century and twenty centuries, between the sudden 
imposition of law wholesale at the point of a foreign 
bayonet and the gradual assimilation of portions of 
the samg carefully selected by friendly brain-power, 
is hardly mentioned at all, or is mentioned only to 
be set aside. General admissions are made of the 
fact that, on the one hand, Hindoo society is a 
living body, with its own laws of unmeasured 
antiquity, * its religion interwoven with those laws/ 
and that any outsider must experience great diffi- 
culty in entering into the feelings of Hindoo or 
Mussulman ; that, on the other, in its external con- 
ditions, owing to the introduction of foreign rule, it 
is in a state of flux. But such admissions are of 
no use if the legal mind still thinks itself able to 
determine its future evolution. 
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When Lord Cranbrook became Secretaiy of 
State for India, he determined to check the im- 
petus which his predecessor so unwisely gave to 
the tyrannical action of the Legislative Department. 
In his despatch of Sept 5, 1878, he expressed 'his 
strong opposition to any scheme for compressing 
the completion of the Civil Code within a period 
of five years or any other definite time/ His 
reasons were, that * any such attempt will tend to 
produce haste and consequent imperfection in an 
undertaking which, before all things, requires 
deliberate care. The branches of law whiclt remain 
to be codified are, on the whole, more complex 
than those which have been already declared in 
chapters of the Code, and the difficulties of har- 
monising* them with the feelings and usages of 
the people will be unusually great.' 

But although Lord Cranbrook has advjsed cau- 
tion, yet some other Secretary of State will perhaps 
again encourage this patent scheme for creating dis- 
content in India. Bundles of codes will be showered 
broadcast like bales of cotton, in the belief that the 
native can as easily appreciate English ideas of 
right as he can appropriate Manchester piece goods. 

* It is interesting to read the appendices to the Indian Law 
Commission's Report, and to see how the doctors differ when they 
come to the practical application of their principles. They almost 
come to loggerheads on the question of local usages as regards base- 
ments, diluvion, and alluvion. It would also appear from certain 
remarks, that Sir H. Maine and Sir J. Stephen have forwarded 
some severe criticisms, but they are not published in full. 
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We have at last learnt that India is very poor ; 
we have still to learn that it is very primitive, if 
gauged 'by the standard of Western ideas. Those 
who think that with the assistance of a legal go- 
cart, put together in the most scientific fashion, 
any country can be safely transported over the 
yawning gulf of centuries, must be utterly blind to 
the lessons of the past. Indeed, although now-a- 
days such terms as stages of civilisation and the 
like make up a great part of the popular philosophy 
of history, it may be doubted whether they at all 
adequately account for the radical divergences of 
the East and West. ' Time is no more to a Hindoo 
than to a sitting hen,' was a remark recently made 
by a shrewd American traveller. Hearken, O ye 
narrow-minded lawyers ! 

However desirable it may be to accelerate the 
movement of Orientals, yet it is impossible to do 
so except to a very small extent. We cannot 
suddenly place one animal organism in the 
surroundings adapted to another of a wholly 
different species without endangering its life ; still 
less can we do this in the case of a highly-organised 
animal like man. Each type of human nature 
must be left to create its social and economical 
' medium ' in virtue of its own vital force ; it can 
no more live in one created for it than the snail 
can live in a manufactured shell. A certain 
jamount of guidance is all that is possible, and that 
guidance must come from those who have studied 
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its inner being, and are therefore able to offer it 
the mental food which it is capable of assimilating. 
Viewed from without, the formation of malt's social 
environment may seem to be independent of his 
mind and character ; but closer observation proves 
that outer and inner are correlative terms. Foreign 
ideas must become familiar before they can be 
utilised for the furtherance of man's estate. All 
history teaches us that sudden changes introduced 
into any society without intelligent co-operation 
on its part are sure to prove fatal to the true 
and permanent interests of that society, . Moved 
by the instinct of self-preservation, Russia has 
for some time past been struggling to free herself 
of alien influences, and China fears their intro- 
duction. 

Every English statesman to whom the destinies 
of India are entrusted ought, when tempted by 
the spirit o( rash innovation, to take to Heart the 
warning words of Schiller's * Wallenstein ' ; — 

Du willst die Macht 
Die ruhig, sicher thronende erschiittem, 
Die in verjahrt geheiligtem Besitz 
In der Gewohnheit fest gegriindet ruht, 
Die an der Volker frommem Kinderglaubei) 
Mit tausend zahen Wurzeln sich befestigt. 

Surely the scandalous results of English rule * 
in Ireland ought to make us hesitate before 
we sanction the same procedure in India. The 
forcible imposition of English codes and courts, of • 
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English land-tenure's, the destruction of Irish 
trade in deference to Liverpool and Bristol, have 
not bAn so very advantageous to the former 
country that with light hearts we should gird 
ourselves for the same destructive work in the 
latter. Although we Englishmen have never yet 
shown much appreciation for * Saviours of Society ' 
amongst ourselves, yet we seem to think that Pro- 
vidence has intended that our countrymen should 
play this part as regards others. Let our Irish 
difficulties warn us to * put a hook in the nose ' 
of men* like Mr, Whitley Stokes^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

As if the fuel already given, and soon to be added 

to in the shape of codes, shaped in the most 

scientific fashion, was not enough to kindle the 

flames of discontent. Sir J. Strachey, in 1877, added 

certain explosive materials, .drawn from the*maga- 

zine of direct taxation. It is true that the solemn 

plausibility with which they were again ushered 

into use, and the slightly different colour with 

which they were painted, at first seemed to justify 

the expectation that they might not prove so 

dangerous as before. But experience feas shown 

that all the arguments which have been adduced 

against them under the name of income-tax are 

equally valid under their new name of license-tax. 

In 1869, when an income-tax was imposed, the 

foUowing opinions* were expressed in Council : 

'The Maharajah of Jeypore openly declared that 

of all modes of direct taxation the income-tax was 

the most ill suited to this country and the most 

opposed to the feelings of the people.* ... * The 

* The following quotations appeared originally in the Calcutta 
Review 1872, and were requoted by the Pioneer of November 25, 
1879. (See Appendix XI.) 
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late Sir H. Durarid followed in the same strain/ 
Towards the close of 1 869, after a great outcry in 
the English and Native Press, * district officers, find- 
ing themselves at last consulted, expressed their 
almost unanimous opinion regarding the impossi- 
bility of justly distributing direct taxation.' In 
the ensuing debate in Council, Messrs, Chapman, 
BuUen, Smith, and Cowie, the two latter non^ 
officials, expressed in the strongest way their ob- 
jection against such unsuitable taxation. 

But the debate of March 1871 is the locus 
classia^s on the subject. Mr. Robinson, from 
Madras, said that * Anyone practically acquainted 
with the working of the income-tax knew that the 
whole thing, from one end of the country to the 
other, was an unseemly and demoralising wrangle 
between the lower orders of Government officials 
and the people of all classes. For from interested 
motives flie challenge was carried far below 'the 
classes intended to be taxed, and exemption fees 
were levied by threats far and wide.' Mr. Inglis — 
afterwards Chief Commissioner of Oudh — said that 
' There was probably no member of this Council who 
bad had better opportunities than he for formtng 
an opinion of this tax. He had to assess it as col- 
lector, to hear appeals against it as commissioner, 
and latterly to look after the assessment of the 
whole of the North-Western Provinces as a member 
of the Board of Revenue-; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, in the words used by the Local Taxation 

G 
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Coidmittee assembled last year in the North-W^ 
when speaking of the income-tax, that it was a tax 
odious to the people and odious to the offices who 
had to assess and collect it . . . The area of 
the districts was so iai^e, and the population so 
great, that it was impossible for any collector to 
make the assessments himself. He was cons^ 
quently compelled to employ a lot of jiaderpaid 
natives to prepare lists of the persons liable to 
assessment, mid -had to rely on information which 
he well knew to be untrustworthy. . . . He 
felt that he was working in the dark ; that with the 
best intention and the most earnest desire to do 
right, he was probably every day committing the 
most frightful injustice.* He then went on to 
answer the plea, in favour of the income-tax, put 
forward by Sir R. Temple — that it was absurd to 
call a tax unpopular which fell on only one in three 
hundred of the population. ' It might bfi true that 
only one in three hundred of the people paid 
income-tax to Government, but it was equally true 
that of the two hundred and ninety-nine remaining, 
at least one-half were subjected to the most oppres*- 
siVfe and vexatious inquisition and extortion. . . . 
It was, he believed, no exaggeration to say that for 
every man who paid income-tax to Government 
twenty paid to get off, and that for every rupee 
paid into the Treasury another was paid to subor- 
dinate native officials. . . . Everywhere throughout 
the country the tax was demoralising to the people ; 
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everywhere false returns were sent in ; everywhere 

the trading classes were beginning to keep two sets 

of bo©ks.' 

In consequence of this strong speech, Lord 

Mayo ordered district officers to be asked for their 
opinions, and Sir W. Muir's Government, in for- 
warding their replies, which * were, broadly speak- 
ing, at one with Mr. Inglis,* wrote as follows : * So 
much his Honour may say without any hesitation, 
that in the course of a long service in India he has 
never before witnessed anything approaching the 
popular discontent created by the income-tax during 
the IsLst two years.* 

The only reply which Sir J. Strachey gave, and 
now gives, is that these abuses are due to mal- 
administration,* But how is it possible for an 
English officer, with the aid of two or three subor- 
dinate3 in a district of about one million persons, 
spread <Jver about 2,000 square miles, to prevent 
corruption and oppression ? This question has been 
frequently asked by district officers, and no answer 
has ever been given. 

It was, therefore, in the teeth of all experience 

* I have been out in camp with a civilian while he was assess- 
ing the license-tax, and have seen what disagreeable work it is for 
all- parties. Unless one is willing to make domiciliary visits, the 
only check on the lists sent in by native underlings is to get together 
the leading men of each place, and ask them questions about their 
neighbours' incomes, &c. Very often you find yourself playing into the 
hands of somebody's enemy. Friendly converse becomes impos- 
sible, grim suspicion filling everyone's heart. 

G 2 
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that Sir J. Strachey imposed the license-tax, which 
was practically much the same as an income-tax, 
except in the matter of grades.* For two years it 
was levied, for the most part, from those who had 
an income of 200 rupees, but in Bengal it touched 
incomes of over 100 rupees. But this is not all. 
In spite of the solemn preamble of the License-Tax 
Act that the money would be used for famine 
insurance purposes, and after a distinct declaration 
in the Budget of 1878 (paragraph 38) that *it 
would be in opposition to the pledges given by the 
Government and the instructions of the Secretary 
of State to undertake any fiscal measures of reform, 
if they would involve fresh taxation, and this prohi- 
bition must be applied to the future as well as to 
the present,* the Government partially abolished the 
cotton duties, thereby immediately losing ^f 250,000 
of revenue, and endangering the retention of the 
remaining ^^ 600,000. 
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* To show what a terrible amount of friction was caused by the 
license-tax, I will quote the statistics of Bengal, < ab uno disce 
omnes.' Out of a total assessment of 4,822,851 rupees, 20.26,111 
had to be remitted ; 130,287 were not recoverable. , A staff of 264 
nativ^ officials had to assess a population of over 60 millions — i.e. 
each official had to pick, out of a population of 230,000 residing in 
680 villages, those who were liable to the tax. Is it possible to 
prevent injustice ? It was supposed that the hateful inquisitions 
which took place under the income-tax w«fuld be avoided under a 
license-tax, but practically, whenever any attempt was made to get 
a fair assessment, officers have been forced to carry them out, 'At 
Lucknow, an English civilian had to be specially appointed for the 
|>urpose, and spent days in the native bazaars performing the most 
disagreeable work. (See Appendix XI.) 
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A new issue is therefore raised. Is direct or 
indiropt taxation the most suited to India? 

The powerful objections against all direct * taxa- 
tion, that goes low enough to be very profitable, 
have been already mentioned, and when they are 
compared with the great ease and cheapness of 
collecting the customs duties, it becomes clear that 
if revenue must be raised (and everyone admits 
there ought to be an annual surplus to fall back on) 
the argument is wholly on the side of raising them 
by the latter method. 

Is, then, India to be deprived of this most suit- 
able source of revenue, because, owing to the 
conditions of her agricultural and industrial life, 
customs duties are slightly, and that indirectly, pro- 
tective ? Is one of the least economically advanced 

* The license-tax now yields ;f 5 15,000; the land-cess of 1878 
;f 509,000, so that the two combined are rather more than the ;f 800, ooo 
odd yielded two years ago by the cotton duties. Superficially, they 
may be regarded as alternative schemes, but they differ essentially 
in the discontent which they excite. If the rest of the cotton dutiei^ 
go, the remainder of the customs duties will not be worth the trouble 
of collection. Of course, there is not now the same objection to the 
license-tax when it does not touch incomes below 500 rupees, t||0ugh 
an income-tax on professional and salaried classes ought obviously 
to be combined with it. But as an alternative to indirect taxation^ 
it is open to most serious objections, especially when the money so 
raised is not applied to its proper purpose. Although only the trifling 
sum of 5,069 rupees is, according to the official report, said to have 
been spent in 1878 on the license-tax establishments of the North- 
Western Province and Oudh, yet, as every official well knows, the 
time of hard-worked English magistrates and native revenue- 
officials, was for weeks taken up with assessments, and their proper 
work had to be scamped or postponed* 
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countries in the world to be forced to go beyond 
the most advanced, and lose all its income* from 
import duties ? It is perfectly absurd to maintain 
this paradoxical proposition. It is only obstinate 
dogmatists like the Marquis of Salisbury and Sir 
J. Strachey, or interested parties like Lancashire 
cotton-spinners that would venture to say that they 
are considering the true interests of India in forcing 
her to have free ports. It cannot be for a moment 
supposed that in a wealthy country like England, 
if it were found impossible to put on any ^uties 
which were not slightly protective, any financier 
would dare to dispense with the customs revenue. 
Why should an English Ministry force it on India \ 
If India were polled on the question of direct versusr 
indirect taxation, there is not a shadow of doubt as 
to the answer.* Once let the remainder of the 
cotton duties be abolished, and where is tfiere any 
financial reserve except in a hateful income- or 
license-tax ? f At some critical time, when it ought 
to be the desire of every statesman to enlist the 

*«Sir J. Strachey admits in the last financial statement that so 
far from there being any direct protection, Lancashire manu&cturers 
are now importing a class of goods not made by the Indian mills, 
and yet free from duty. 

t If, owing in part to loss of customs revenue, the English 
treasury has to make advances to India, is not this taxing the com- 
munity for the benefit of Lancashire — i.e., giving a bounty? Is not 
this practically protection ? 

The cotton duties are now entirely levied on the finer class of 
goods — i,e., they are paid by the well-to-do classes — i.e., those very 
persons whom it is so difficult otherwise to get at. 
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sympatKies of India, will it be wise to cause nothing 
but ' vjfailing and gnashing of teeth ? ' * Taxing/ 
said Burke, 'is an easy business. Any projector 
can contrive new impositions ; any bungler can add 
to the old. But is it altogether wise to have no 
other bounds to your impositions than the patience 
of those who are to bear them } * The force of this 
protest is a thousand-fold increased when India is 
the country in question. 

In 1875 Lord Northbrook, in reviewing the 
proposal to abolish the cotton duties, wrote as 
foUowS :— 

* India is a country in which there is but little 
choice of new sources of taxation ; it would be 
difficult to replace a large amount of revenue 
except by an excise duty on tobacco or some kind 
of direct taxation. I am satisfied that such a 
change would not be desirable even in a financial 
point of view. The army of tax-gatherers on low 
pay, which would be let loose over the country to 
collect a new excise, would probably involve a 
larger charge to the Government than the cost of 
collecting the customs duties; and, what i» of 
more importance, by the imposition of a new 
excise duty or by direct taxation under the best 
arrangements that could be made to levy either, 
the people of India would, in my opinion, have to 
pay a larger sum than they would gain by the 
reduced cost of the articles which would be affected 
by the abolition of our customs duties. But this 
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is not all ; I have no hesitation in asserting that 
the political evil of giving up our customs /luties, 
or a large part of them, and imposing fresh taxa- 
tion in their place, would be great. Whatever may- 
be the objection to customs duties, they possess 
the advantage of being collected easily and paid 
without pressure. These advantages are of peculiar 
importance in India, where new taxes are pecu- 
liarly liable to occaaion popular discontent. To 
substitute direct taxes or new excise duties for the 
customs duties which are now imposed upon foreign 
goods, seems to me a policy which would be con- 
trary to the interests and people of India, and 
which no statesman with a knowledge of India 
and a sense of responsibility could be found to 
propose.' 

All such weighty considerations have b6en reck- 
lessly thrust aside by a finance-minister w^c^ as he 
once informed the Viceroy's Council, has been en- 
dowed with the power of ' dipping into the future 
^ and seeing the untaxed wares of the world pouring 
into the free ports of India.' Fired by such a 
magnificent vision, he never appears to have asked 
himself the homely question whether, after all the 
'plundering and blundering' of local cesses and 
license-taxes, the peasantry would have any means 
to avail themselves of the privilege thus thrust 
upon them. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The above account of the normal working of the 
revenue system and civil codes, and the abnormal 
worrying of recent financial measures, is sufficient 
to show that the mildest Hindoo has reason to feel 
some irritation and to count the cost — to him— of 
the brightest jewel in the British Crown, 

To speak of British rule in India as an experi- 
ment unparalleled in the history of the world is to 
indulge in an unwarrantable euphemism. Our 
analogies should be drawn from the dissecting 
room r^jther than the laboratory. For our present 
method of procedure entails the incessant vivisec- 
tion of thousands of human beings, whose suflferings 
no one ought to contemplate except with intense 
compassion. It is true that, owing to the frequent 
change of the operators from place to place, and 
the interposition of Boards and Bureaux which 
deaden the sound, the cries of the creatures whose 
flesh is cut, do not often penetrate to the ears of 
those who have dealt out the instruments of 
anguish. But this silence only increases the vic- 
tims' agonies, for they are not soothed by the 
anaesthetic of friendly sympathy. It is to be 
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hoped that good will come out of them for gene- 
rations yet unborn, but the process is very gainful, 
as wrought out by the energy of unimaginative 
Englishmen. We are very apt to forget the im- 
mense differences between the West and East, 
the former with its master movement towards the 
realisation of human freedom and the subjugation 
of natural forces, the latter with its placid acqui- 
escence in its already attained position and powers, 
its ' mit leben, mit leiden, mit geniessen das Dasein 
der Welt* In India these two divergent civilisa- 
tions have come into sudden collision, and !t is the 
onerous duty of English statesmanship to work 
out their reconciliation, to harmonise the spirit of 
progress and the spirit of fixity, but it must be 
the work of centuries, if it is to be permanent. 

Having assumed this high responsibility we 
cannot, as a nation, withdraw from it^ frightful 
anarchy would be the inevitable result. We have 
introduced rights which popular sentiment does 
^ not recognise, and if British force was withdrawn, 
agrarian outbreaks would take place throughout 
the whole continent. Irish anti-rent agitations 
would be completely overshadowed by Indian 
anti-usury risings. 

Our primary duty in India is the preservation of 
order, whereby the country may be able, if such a 
thing is possible, to strike out a fresh line of 
development. At present there is great danger 
that beneath the appearance of universal peace we 
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are sowing the seeds of widespread war, and a 
war of the most fatal sort, because intestine in the 
strongest sense of the word. It will be a sad 
paradox if the boasted pioneers of civilisation, 
after driving out the spirit of disorder, end their 
task by bringing it back into its old habitation, 
swept and garnished, for its permanent abode. 

If we would avoid such a catastrophe it is 
necessary to show a much greater regard for the 
feelings and ideas of those whom we rule with 
such an iron hand. What seems to us very small 
progress may yet be to them a great event. 

Say not a * small event, * why * small * ? 
Costs it more pain that this ye call 
A * great event ' should come to pass 
Than that ? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life one deed, 
Power shall fall short in or exceed. ' 

It IS less* science and more sympathy that is 
required of Anglo-Indian statesmen. 

And even an enlightened self-interest ought to 
warn us of the political dangers which must threaten 
our empire if the irritation, not to say exasperation, 
which is known to exist, should be able to matce 
itself felt on any large scale. Mr. Hunter and others 
may remind us of the terrible scenes of bloodshed 
which marked the course of the Persian and Afghan 
in^{aders during the last century, and which we 
now prevent. A very similar defence is put by 
Thucydides in the mouth of the apologist of the 
Athenian Empire:— * Our subjects/ he says, *put 
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up with worse treatment than this under the Per- 
sian ;'^ but he appends the further terse, Ijut preg- 
nant remark : — * Yet our rule is held to be severe, 
and naturally so, for subjects always feel the weight 
of the present' 

However great have been the sufferings of 
India in times past, they are gradually fading from 
the memory of the illiterate masses. Moreover, 
the upper classes under Mahomedan rule * to a 
great extent performed the part of buffers which 
eased off the collision of the foreign conqueror and 
the conquered peasantry ; and native custcftns were 
for the most part maintained. But our policy takes 
away all these mollifying influences. A succession 
of far-reaching changes, destructive of ancient fami- 
lies and breaking up at every point the immemo- 
rial usages of a venerable social system, has made 
the native thoroughly suspicious as rcgg^rds our 
ultimate intentions. 

* A year or twof ago an inquiry was made of 
our most intelligent officers in the East, not as to 

.♦ In the introduction to the Otuih Gazetteer it is pointed out 
that * The old Muhammadan despotism never interfered in the civil 
disputes of its subjects . • . they were arranged when between 
men of the same class by caste arbitration boards, otherwise by the 
order of the local chieftain . . • All that is now altered. One 
of these instruments, the chieflain, has been entirely superseded ; 
and if men of different castes disagree they are compelled to r^^rt * 
to the arbitrament of our tribunals. The decisions of caste 
panchayets are weakened by the existence of a co-ordinate and 
sometimes superseding jurisdiction. 

f Physics and Politics^ by W. Bagehot . 
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whether the English Government were really doing 
good in the East, but as to whether the natives of 
India themselves thought we were doing good ; to 
which, in a majority of the cases, the officers who 
were the best authority answered thus : No doubt 
you are giving the Indians many great benefits. 
You give them continued peace, free trade, the 
right to live as they like, subject to the laws ; in 
these points and others they are far better off than 
they ever were ; but still they cannot make you 
out. What puzzles them is your constant disposi-. 
tidn to jchange, or as you call it, improvement. 
Their own life in every detail being regulated by 
ancient usage, they cannot comprehend a policy 
which is always bringing something new : they do 
not a bit believe that the desire to make them com- 
fortable and happy is the root of it ; they believe, 
bn the contrary, that you are aiming at something 
which thfey do not understand — that you mean to 
• •' take away their religion ; " in a word that the end 
and object of all these continual changes is to make 
Indians not what they are and what they like to be^ 
but something new and different from what they 
are, and what they would not like to be.* 

When this sense of the insecurity of all which 
lies nearest to the native's heart becomes deepened 
and the belief in our irresistible might grows 
weaker, we shall have to prepare for a desperate 
struggle, the issue of which no one could venture to 
foresee. , 
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' India is not as yet a burden on this country- 
far from it Although the pagoda-trees of her 
princes may no longer be shaken by a fev^lucky or 
unscrupulous individuals, her peasantry still pour 
riches into the English nation's lap. But if the 
Indian Government by its contemptuous disregard 
of popular feeling is allowed to goad the whole 
country into rebellion, India may soon become a 
burden too heavy to be borne. For even if we 
proved ultimately victorious, yet we should find it 
impossible to recoup ourselves, as after the mutiny, 
for the expenditure incurred. Increased taxation 
would be a serious set-off against the advantages of 
an Indian Empire, and orators like Mr. Bright 
would find a firm basis — at present wanting — for 
their declamations. 

Nor should we, as a nation, have the heart to 
bear these sacrifices, when no longer sustained by 
the proud consciousness of a great missiSn> For we 
should have been weighed in the scales and found 
wanting — wanting in that very quality which is 
essential to a truly imperial people, tiie power of 
gjradually breathing the spirit of its civilisation into 
tlie races which it has conquered. This alone can 
be the true justification of empire, and the absence 
of it its effectual condemnation. The phrase Pax 
Romana is the eternal glory of Roman imperialism^ 
that of Pestis Britannica may yet be the und);ing 
disgrace of the British Empire in India. 

In order to avert such a verdict at the bar of 
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History, it is necessary to bring the weight of a 
well-informed public opinion to bear on the action 
o/^e Indian Government. The present moment 
is not an unsuitable time for a return to less revo- 
lutionary methods of procedure.* Famine, war, 
and an ill-paid and therefore discontented native 
army are necessarily conducive to great searchings 
of heart, and the most optimistic official must feel 
some qualiris for the future. No more beneficial 
task could be undertaken by a really Liberal 
Government than that of striving to instil its life- 
giving orinciples into the dry bones of a bureau- 
cratic despotism. It may not be possible to estab- 
lish any form of representative government which 
shall give direct expression to India's wishes, but 
it is possible to pay a greater attention to the well- 
known sentiments of the country as indirectly 
revealed through experienced English officers. 
Public opftiion in India must necessarily grow in 
s£rength with the increase of communication, and 

* It is high time that the state of the native troops should be 
looked into. The Indian press is continually calling attention to 
the difficulty of getting recruits, owing to the low pay offered. 
According to the Friend of India^ an inquiry a few years ago into 
the condition of the native army, showed that whereas in 1848 the 
cost of a month's living was two rupees, four annas, in 1875 it was 
five rupees, eight annas, or more than double, while the pay 
remained the same — i.e. seven rupees a month, and eight and a 
half rupees when marching. No one denies that the native troops 
have behaved splendidly in the Afghan War, in spite of bad treat- 
ment in the shape of pay stopped for boots &c., want of warm 
clothing at the beginning of the war and hard work throughout. 
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each act of the Government will be considered by 
a larger number of critics. It rests with us to 
alienate or conciliate the popular will, which we 
cannot suppress, though we may ignore it. 

The Mutiny of 1857 is supposed to have been 
the child of fear as much as of hate. The native 
saw his well-known world threatened with destruc- 
tion, and he rose against us in a panic of self- 
preserving energy. And yet, regardless of this 
warning, the Indian Government has moved on, 
especially during the last few years, seemingly 
bent on making history repeat itself on a larger 
scale. When its measures have been so suggestive 
of seditious thoughts, it has done well to pass a 
Press Act to restrain seditious language. Delhi 
assemblages, imperial proclamations, and rhetorical 
blandishments are worse than meaningless in the 
absence of straightforwardness, good faith, and 
justice. Lord Lytton's home-policy was* vitiated 
by too great a love of diplomatic finesse and too 
implicit a trust in a fascinating finance-minister. 
By the poetic pipings of his literary genius he led 
India's * sucking children to play by the hole of the 
asp,* and he has himself got the credit of the 
latter*s venomous bites. It is to be hoped that the 
necessary antidotes may be plentifully furnished 
by Lord Ripon to the feverish body politic, and 
that the character of his administration may, be 
summed up in the simple but suggestive words of 
Scripture, * the land had rest.^* . - 
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APPENDIX I. 

The Viceroy's Administrative Council consists of : — 

1. The Viceroy. 

2. The Commander-in-Chief as extraordinary member. 

3. Six ordinary members of Council, of whom three 
must be members either of the civil or of the military 
service in India, and one a barrister of five years* stand- 
ing.* No special qualification is required for the Financial 
or Public Works member. Each of these members has 
charge Of a department. 

The Legislative Council consists of all the above, and 

4. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Com- 
missioner of the Province in which the Council sits for 
the time being, generally^ therefore^ of Bengal or the 
Punjab. * 

5. Not less than six, nor more than twelve, additional 
members, of whom one half must be non-official. 

The Governors of Bombay and Madras have each 
Administrative Councils, consisting of two civilian mem- 
bers and one military, and Legislative Councils consisting 
of the above members, and eight additional members^ 

* Office now in abeyance. 
H 
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some of whom are natives. The Administrative Councils 
are supposed to be necessitated by the fact that the 
Governors may be destitute of Indian experience.* 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has also a legis- 
lative Council. 

The other provinces have no Councfls. 

The Viceregal Legislafive Council tends more and 
more to conduct the legislation of the whole country. 
There is very little 3««4yf^35f discussion in it, as the Viceroy 
practically secures a majority before introducing any 
measure. He has also the power of over-riding his 
Council when he considers ' the safety, tranquillity, or 
interests of the British possessions in India essentially 
affected,' 
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As Professor Fawcett has pointed out in his ^* Indian 
Finance/ the entire revenue of India, with the exception 
of ;^so4,2o8, is derived from the six following sources ; 
land, opium, salt, excise, customs, and stamps, their net 
receipts in an average year being as follows : — 

Land . . , . . ;^i7,3S2,54i 
*" Opium , • • • , 6,280,813 

Salt , . . . . 5,816,178 

Excise on spirits and drugs . 2,432,352 

Customs ..... 2,289,115 

Stamps 2,742,362 

Total between 37 and 38 million pounds sterling. It 
is much higher just how. Of these opium is not a tax. 
It is very difficult to ascertain the increase of taxation 
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during any long period, because the form of keeping the 
accounts has been changed from time to time, and the 
censu^has only been fairly accurate during recent dates. 
However it is possible to mention some admitted in- 
stances of fresh taxation. 

The increase of land revenue proper, about ;^2,ooo,ooo 
since i860, is due to the revision of the land settlement 
which has taken place all over India, except in Bengal, 
where the well-known permanent settlement of Lord 
Cornwallis is still maintained I have dealt with this 
question in the text. 

Apart from the land revenue proper, there are the 
local cesses, called provincial rates, imposed in 1869-71 
and in 1877-78, and now ampimting for the whole of 
India, including Bengal, to about ;£^2, 300,000. — Gazette 
of Indiay March 15, 1879. 

There are, besides, the Patwari (village revenue 
officials) cesses of the North- West Provinces and 
Madras, amounting to about ;£"47S,ooo (see/iote f, p. 1 1), 
imposeij since i860. 

The salt-tax has been gradually equalised throughout 
India, On the whole it has been greatly raised during 
the last 20 years in Southern India and Scinde, while it 
has been alternately raised and lowered in Northern 
India and Bengal 

Up to 1850 Madras and Bombay paid | of a rupee 
per maund (i.e. 82 lbs.), they now pay 2\ rupees. Accord- 
ing to latest accoimts, the consumption of Government 
salt during the last few years remains much the same, 
though it is probably supplemented by illicit supplies. 

The North-West Provinces, Oudh, Punjab, and 

Central Provinces now pay 2\ rupees per maund ; 

a few y^ars ago they paid more. In 1843 the North- 

H 2 
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West Provinces paid 2 rupees per maund ; the ofter 
three provinces were not then British territory. Ben- 
gal now pays 2 rupees 14. annas per maund — a little 
more than the rest A writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view^ April 1880, seems correct in putting the increase 
of taxation under this head since 1850 at if million 
sterling. In the Fortnightly of April 1876, Sir G. Camp- 
bell wrote : — *Salt was subjected by the natives to petty 
duties, like other articles, but in no native state, so far 
•as I am aware, was it ever made the subject of very 
high duties, and a special soturce of large revenue, such 
as it is witli us.' He suggested that it should be 
lowered and income-tax put on. It is now ajtax of 
2000 per cent on the prime cost of the article. Each 
family of five pays about 4^. per annum. 

The Indian Government has lately made arrangements 
with native States which possess salt mines, whereby it 
hires the mines and works them itself. Although com- 
pensation ha$ been given, yet some months ago there 
were rumours in some of the Anglo- Indian papers that 
the native Governments thought themselves hardly dealt 
with. Native States now contribute something to the salt- 
tax. Perhaps this is only fair, as the paramount power 
practically relieves them of a good deal of military ex- 
penditure. The lengthy customs-hedge in Northern 
India, originally 1,600 miles in length, has been destroyed. 
The construction of the Rajpatana railway is said to have 
cheapened salt in Northern India. 

The customs tariff has undergone considerable 
changes during the last ten years, especially in the case, 
of cotton import duties, with the result of a loss to the 
revenue of about half a million sterling. Part of this, 
j^^SSjOoO) was due -to the abolition of the inland cus- 
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tbms line, whereby duties on sugar were given up. There 
have been some remissions in export duties. 

Tlfe excise revenue has increased largely in the 
last twenty years ; but I have not been able to discover 
what part of this increase is due to heavier taxation ; 
but I believe the excise has been made more severe 
since i86o. 

The stamp revenue has also increased largely during 
the same period ; but part of this increase is said to 
be due to changes made in the payment of judicial 
fees. The Quarterly Review puts the increase of taxa- 
tion at half a million sterling since 1850. This part 
of the? revenue ought to be carefully watched, as in a 
country where the masses are so poor it is difficult to 
secure justice with heavy fees to pay. - If it is to be 
feared that with lighter fees there would be more liti- 
gation, it is obviously not desirable to increase the causes 
of litigation, as is being done at present by passing new 
codes. Perhaps it is thought that a liew source of supply 
will be«tlftreby opened up. The appeals against license- 
tax assessments must have brought in a certain amount 
of money, as fees ranging from one to eight annas were 
exacted for each petition. 

The changes made in the assessed taxes since i860 
are mentioned in Appendix XI. They now yield 
;^S 15,000. 

Municipal taxation amounts to nearly one and a 
half millions sterling, the three presidency towns paying 
about half a million, the 894 district municipalities 
aJ>out one million. This sum is raised partly by octroi, 
partly by assessed taxes. 

In the face of this gradual increase of taxation and 
of the frequent changes made in connection therewith, 
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even if no fresh taxes have been imposed, it is well 
to quote the utterances of two Vicerojrs : * A feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction/ wrote Lord *Mayo 
in 1872, * existed among every class both European 
and native^ on account of the constant increase of 
taxation that had been going on, and the continuance of 
that feeling was a political danger, the magnitude of 
which could hardly be over-estimated.' With this re- 
mark. Lord Northbrook, when examined before the 
Committee on Public Works, entirely agreed, adding, 
♦ India is a country in which it is very unwise to be con- 
stantly altering taxation ; to be constantly imposing fresh 
taxation.' • 
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According to a speech of Sir J. Strachey published, 
in the Gazette of India onM^xch 24, 1877, what«is Jcnown 
as the Decentralisation scheme was established in the 
year 187 1-2. Experience had shown that there was a 
regular scramble by the Local Governments for imperial 
funds, and that in consequence there was great waste. 

Commencing with that year, the financial control of 
the following services was transferred to the Local Govern- 
ments: jails, police, education, registration, medical, 
printing, roads, and civil buildings. They were to be 
allowed to arrange their own expenditure under each 
head, and a gross sum,;^s,6oo,ooo, was made over to them 
from Imperial revenues. Local cesses were at the same 
time imposed for local purposes, but the Imperial 
revenues practically got the benefit of the increase, 33^ 
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these cesses were included in the gross sum assigned, 
and the Local Governments received less by ^^400,000 
than dftring the previous year. 

In 1877 it was thought advisable to make assign- 
ments as to income as well as expenditure. Receipts 
under stamps, excise, land, and justice, and other mis- 
cellaneous heads were handed over to the Local Govern* 
ments. Thus, the North- West Province had ;^698,4oo 
made over to it under these heads and ;^653,6oo ad- 
vanced from Imperial revenues. Any future increase of 
revenue from stamps, &c for the ensuing three years 
was to be divided equally. Arrangements were also made 
as regards Public Works, and future profits were to be 
divided. I believe that similar arrangements have been 
made with the other Local Governments, 

In carrying out this extension of the decentralisation 
scheme, the Indian Government again imposed fresh 
taxation, originally known as famine insurance taxation, 
consisting of a license-tax on traders throughout India^ 
and a l^nd-cess in all the provinces, except Bombay and 
. Madras, of 2 per cent on the share of the rental retained 
by the landowners. 

As some doubts were expressed whether the money 
so raised would be applied to the prevention and relief 
of famine. Lord Lytton, in a speech delivered December 
*7> ^877, gave assurances that * funds locally Aised 
should be locally applied.' He further stated that * the 
sole justification of the increased taxation which has just 
been imposed upon the people of India for the purpose 
<{f insuring their empire against the worst calamities of 
fiitiure famine, so far as such an insurance can now be 
practically provided, is ' the pledge we have given that a 
sum not less than a million and a half sterling, which 
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exceeds the amount of the additional contributions ob-^ 
tained from the people for this purpose, shall be annually 
applied to it. We have pledged ourselves not to spend 
one rupee of the special resources thus created upon 
works of a different character.' 

In a speech delivered on February 9, 1878, Sir J. 
Strachey explained to the Legislative Council that * the 
object is a perfectly simple one. These new taxes are 
required for the sole purpose of giving us year by year a 
sufficient surplus of income over expenditure to meet 
these famine charges.* He then stated that it was the 
intention of the Government to raise ;^i 5,000,000 in teiv 
years, and either pay off debt or construct faming relief 
works. He wound up his speech with these words :— 
* This explanation will show the Council, how either by 
direct discharge of debt or by the investment of money 
in productive public works, if the circumstances of the 
time should render that course most suitable, charges on 
revenue may be extinguished or new incomes created 
which shall enable the Government to borrow in the 
future to the full extent to which the proceeds of the new 
taxes are applied, and that a true famine insurance fund 
will thus have been created.' This minute was appended 
to the budget of 1877-8. 

The Viceroy's minute of March 12, 1878, was couched 
in tht same terms. The purposes of the extra taxes were 
defined as * direct discharge of debt in times of prosperity^ 
or investments of surplus revenue in productive public 
works,* further described as * cheap railroads and ex* 
tended irrigation works.* 

In spite of these repeated assurances, in its retrench- 
ment circular of June 16, 1879, the Indian Government 
began to speak of * prevention of debt* as one of the 
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objects oi these taxes. "This is a \&rf general object for 
taxation, and can hardly explain the fact that these taxes 
are onlf imposed on jr^^^a^ classes, i.e., traders and land- 
owners. 

It may be urged that when money was required for 
war, it would have been absiurd not to make use of the 
fresh taxes. But in that case the Government ought to 
have made a frank confession that its scheme was im- 
practicable, and;, have asked leave to divert to general 
purposes the money raised for a special object It ought 
also to have imposed an income-tax on salaried and 
professional classes, previously exempted on the ground 
that they were not affected by famine. It ought anyhow 
not to have thrown away over ;^2oo,ooo by partial repeal 
pf the cotton duties. 

Instead of any part of the funds raised being locally 
applied, the Local Governments have had to contribute' 
the sum of ;^6 70,000 during the past and current year, 
while the repairs of works have had to be stopped. 

It i% dbvious, therefore, that the decentralisation 
scheme has hitherto been the means not of encouraging 
local prudence and thrift, but of enabling the Imperial 
revenues to be gradually increased at the expense of the 
Local Governments. The result is that the latter are 
beginning to see whether they cannot shift some of tljeir 
burdens, hitherto borne by provincial funds, on municipal 
and other local funds. A Calcutta paper lately pointed 
out that the Bengal Government was trying to force some 
municipal bodies to pay more towards roads in spite of 
th^ fact that a special road-cess had been imposed on the 
province a few years ago. 

We shall probably hear of further * changes in the 
form of accounts,' too often a euphemistic phrase for fresh 
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taxation. Funds will be raised in non-regulation prb^ 
vinces for the payment of revenue officials hitherto 
supported in less burdensome ways by the lancfowners. 
It is this insidious method of increasing taxation that 
requires careful watching. 

A provincial budget has generally four heads Of 
income: (i) Imperial; (2) Provincial, le. the money 
may be spent anyhow; (3) Incorporated Local with 
primary lien, i.e. revenue officials and village watchmen 
fimds, and the like; (4) appropriated trust funds for 
local purposes. 

The tendency, under pressure from the Imperial 
Government, will be* to turn (3) into (2), and ^4) into 
(3). When that is done the various local funds will have 
to be replenished by more house taxes and assessed taxes. 

Mtmicipal accounts are kept separately, but if the 
outlay on roads for which they are now responsible were 
to be increased, or city endowments were to be diverted,t 
vexatious direct taxes would have to be imposed, espe- 
cially if Sir J. Strachey's Bill to restrict, in Some cases 
practically to abolish, octroi were to be carried. The 

• In the Administration Report of the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh for l877>8, I read, * It is the declared policy of the 
Supreme Government to reduce these funds (Le., incorporated 
lodtl) to such a minimum as is consistent with the equitable ad* 
ministration of them, and under recent instructions several have 
been, or shortly will be, removed from the appropriated list, and 
incorporated with provincial accounts, such as the various Record 
lunds, Tarai improvement, Oudh school fund.' The Report of 
1878-9 states that this has been carried out by order from Govern* 
tnent. This means that funds raised for special purposes are \£ bQ 
tised for general purposes, if there is a surplus. 

f I heard of one flagrant attempt of this sort, but I am not at 
liberty to give the facts. 
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Quarterly Review of April 1880 says, that 'the Bengal 
road-cess has been a great success/ and ' perhaps if wet 
availed t)urselves more largely of local institutions, and 
proceeded from below upwards, developing village insti* 
tutions, and gradually coming to those higher in the 
scale, we might succeed better than we do.' 

Experience proves that such a development merely 
means putting on the screw of taxation, and if, as I have 
shown, the imposition of local cesses results in the Local 
Governments having less and less to spend, while they 
try to squeeze out more and more, we may find centres 
of discontent springing up in those very local bodies 
which it«is oiu: boast to have called into life. The decen- 
tralisation scheme wants a thorough investigation, if it is 
not to be a mere farce, not to say the cause of grave 
political danger. 

It is impossible to doubt that Local Governments 
have been more careful in expenditure since 1870, but if 
the Imperial Government from time to time demands a 
readjustmefit of accounts, all the advantage of this well- 
intended reform disappears. Mr. Hunter says that ' Lord 
Mayo distinctly announced his determination that the 
demands, on the people for provincial purposes should 
not be indefinitely or too rapidly increased.' *The 
natives of India,' he adds, * draw as yet but little distiQC- 
tion between municipal, provincial, and Imperial taxation^. 
All are equally attributed to the British Government, and 
all are equally disliked. Indeed some experienced 

* administrators believe that a tax becomes the more 

* obqpxious in India as the power from which it emanates 
is nearer and more familiar.' 

If district officers assume more and more the position 
gf tax-gatherers and tax-projectors, it is quite clear that 
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their personal influence will soon disappear. They will 
be regarded as the fleecers rather than the fathers of their 
districts, and every native will avoid their presence. As 
worked out by men like Sir J. Strachey, Lord Mayo's 
scheme may become an incarnate curse. 

The Famine Commission proposes special local rates 
in order to provide further famine funds. What gua- 
rantee is there that these fresh funds would not be 
* diverted' or * temporarily suspended,* as the phrase goes ? 
It also suggests that the famine insurance cess should 
now be extended to Bombay and Madras, which have 
hitherto been exempted on account of the recent famine. 
No doubt this will help to replenish the cash Balances/ 
but it will deplete the ryots' stores of grain. 
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It is very interesting and instructive to compare the 
state of Mysore (i) under native rule ; (2) under Euro- 
pean supervision ; (3) under bureaucratic routine. I can- 
not do better than reprint an article which appeared in 
the Pioneer of July 22, 1879, on the administration of 
Mysore : — 

During the present century Mysore has been the scene of more 
administrative changes than any other part of India; in fact, it seems 
to have been the *body vile ' on which aU sorts of political experi- 
ments were tried. From 1799 to 181 1 the province was adminis- 
tered with great success by the renowned Brahmin, Pimia, in* the 
name of the young Rajah. He was assisted by three English officials, 
and by their joint efforts the prosperity of the country was greatly 
enhanced^ and a surplus of two crores of rupees was accumulated ia 
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the treasury. In 181 1 the young Rajah, having attained his six« 
teenth year, dismissed the faithful Pirnia, and assumed the reins 
of Ck>vemment. By his utter disr^ard for truth and entire sub- 
servience to the influence of favourites he threw the country into 
great disorder. In consequence of the unfavourable reports of the 
Resident, he was warned by Sir T. Monro, Governor of Madras, that 
if the reform of the administration was not commenced forthwith, 
the direct interference of the British Government would be unavoid- 
able. The effect of this warning was very short-lived, and in 1832 
Lord Bentinck, with the approval of the Court of Directors, trans-, 
ierred the entire administration into the hands of British of&cers, 
consigning the Rajah to the state of a pensioner. For twenty-five, 
years Sir Mark Cubbon ruled the country with such signal success 
that he called forth the strongest expressions of praise from Lord 
Dalhousie. ' Every department had fe^t the hand of reform. In 
that of ciwl and criminal justice, r^;ularity, order, and purity had 
been introduced, where under native rule caprice, uncertainty, and 
corruption prevailed. Taxes had been reduced to the extent of 
eleven lakhs of rupees a year, and the revenue had nevertheless 
increased from forty- four to eighty-two lakhs.' A recent return 
made to the House of Commons, shows that in the year 1864 there 
was to be found in the Mysore treasuries an accumulated surplus 
of about 102 lakhs of rupees. The principle of Sir M. Cubbon's 
administration was the employment of a native staff carefully super- 
vised by fbur Europeans at a cost for the European agency of 
;f I3,(XX) a year. The native system of revenue assessment, of keep- 
ing the public accounts, was retained, but simple rules were from 
time to time issued for the administration of justice. Small works 
of irrigation, suited to the wants of the people, were encouraged^ 
and were carried out by the natives themselves. Though the. 
province suffered from time to time owing to the want of rain,«yet.. 
it always managed to tide over the bad harvests without any disaster*. 
On various occasions the Rajah applied for the restoration of the. 
Government into his own hands, but his request was refused by five, 
successive Viceroys, on the ground that there would be no security, 
against the return of the previous misrule ; and it was distinctly, 
proved by a careful investigation of all the original papers of Lord 
Wellesley, that the treaty of 1799 was personal and not dynastic. 
Soon after the retirement of Sir M. Cubbon a great change was. 
inade in the principle of administration. Under the iiifluence of the 
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Dalhousian zeal for progress, the European agency was gradually 
increased, entailing an expenditure of ;f 90,000 instead of ;^ 13, 000; 
a public works department was established ; the opini<jps of the 
civilian staff, the requirements of the country, and the needs of the 
people were ruthlessly set aside ; larger salaries had to be granted, 
and the surplus gradually disappeared. In 1863 the Bombay 
settlement officer appeared on the scene. The assessment appears 
to have been light, but, in spite of that fact, * the ownership of the 

and,' according to Mr. Elliott's Famine Report, * is fast passing 
out of the hands of those who are directly interested in it.' 
The ryot is rapidly becoming a metayer tenant-at-will. The 
enclosure of the forests and the putting up of waste lands to auction 
must have made a considerable difference to the peasant in the rear- 
ing of cattle. Moreover, the influence of the village system, 
according to the same report, has been very much undermined by 
the rigorous red-tapism of the settlement officer ; his imp^riousness 
has frightened away the/o/^/ or hea^dman, * who used to be the father 
of his village, the connecting link to prevent the disintegration of the 
ryotwari system and the dispersion of the ryots ; the man to whom 
the ryot looks for a loan, if he is unable to pay his revenue, and the 
labourer for an advance of food, if employment is slack and hi^ stock 
has run out.' If we couple such changes with the fact that the 
rainfall is very variable, and the revenue, however lightly assessed, 
is exacted with great punctuality, it seems doubtful^ whether the 
Bombay settlement has been altogether a boon to the country, in 
spite of the thirty years' leases which have been granted. Happily 
for the province, the process of further Europeanisation has been 
stopped. As far as the official agency and the Public Works- 
Department are concerned, a return is to be made to the sjrstem of 
administration carried on by Sir Mark Cubbon. Europeans will 
only be retained for the higher judicial and executive work. The 
Forest Department, whose independence caused so much difficulty 
in the late famine, is to be abolished and to be absorbed into the 
districts, and the three specially trained European conservators in 
charge of the three western districts will be placed under the 
district officers. The Public Works Department is also to be cut 
down. There will be a large saving of expenditure effected ui^er 
these different heads, and the province will have some chance of 
recovering from the effects of its terrible famine. 

In i3So the young Maharajah will have the Government 
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of Mysore entrusted to him, subject to such conditions as may be 
determined at the time. It appears from a recent notification that 
he will be advised by a council, but we are not informed as to the 
exact nature of its composition. It is, however, obvious that the 
Indian Government does not intend to place Mysore under an 
entirely native administration watched over by a Resident. Th^ 
young Prince is to be kept in European leading-strings of a sub- 
stantial kind. We hope that the various officers who have taken 
part in his dry-nursing may have produced a ruler worthy of their 
solicitous attentions. To place a prince who has been made the 
subject of so many experiments over a province which has been 
similarly treated, would clearly be the height of rashness, unless 
some strong safeguards are provided. It is difficult to feel very 
confident about the success of the system which is to be shortly 
introduced, but a good opportunity is offisred to the Indian Govern* 
ment of ti^ng on a small scale how far a native agency can be made 
efficient under European supervision. It would appear that the 
principle of administration which has been working for the last 
twenty years has proved somewhat useless, if it has not seriously 
injured the future prospects of the province. The old staff of 
native officials has been roughly set aside, and their successors do not 
appear equal to the task. 'The old class of amildars,' says Mr. 
Elliott, ' were uneducated, but men of strong will, common sense, 
and much intelligence, who knew how to govern and make them- 
selves ob^ed. It is a general complaint that the new men who 
pass from a school education and a university degree to a clerk's 
post in a Bangalore office,, and thence to the office of amildar, are 
foimd wanting in practical knowledge and governing power ; and it 
is a phrase indicating bitter scorn in Mysore to call a man a B.A.' 
The future council will do well to seek some of the old specimens, 
if they have not been improved off the face of the country byHhe 
pretentious young men who are described by Mr. Saunders 'as 
having little respect for the authority of anyone from the Secretary 
of State downwards,* and who, in spit^of * the glitter of their 
tinsel accomplishments,' are regarded with distrust by the more 
experienced officials. This may merely be due to the natural pre- 
judge felt by staid seniors against the young idea, but the 
enthusiastic reformer is apt to forget that human nature, especially 
in the East, is very conservative, and objects to being governed by 
nozn homines, however brilliant their brains may be*' 
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The following further remarks on the recently intro- 
duced land revenue settlement appeared in the Pioneer 
Mailofjvlyi, 1880:— • 

The revenue settlement of the province is being made on the 
same system which has been tried and failed in Bombay. Judging 
by some facts buried away in the body of the report and unnoticed 
in the summary, this system appears unsuited for Mysore. In the 
surveyed taluks over 106,000 acres net — i.e. after deducting lands 
newly taken up from the quantity relinquished — were relinquished- 
as against 30,000 acres in the unsurveyed taluks. No explanation 
is offered as to why, in those taluks where the revenue system is 
supposed to be perfect, more than three times the net quantity of 
land has been thrown up as compared with that in those tiduks 
where the old system is still in force. Again, the area of land 
rented out under a tenure of a division of crop between thfc Grovem* 
ment and the cultivator was considerably increased. This was 
avowedly done in order to promote the cultivation of abandoned 
lands which were rented out on terms unusually favourable to the 
cultivator. The result of this was that, although this tenure is 
directly opposed in principle to the system we are introducing, more 
land was taken up, and more money was obtained per acre from 
the land. The wet land let on the division of crops tenure brought 
in Rs. 6-3 per acre, while the new wet land taj^en upon the 
Bombay system of assessment was not only less in quantity, but 
only gave Rs. '96 per acre, less than one rupee per acre. These 
figures. show a very serious state of affair;?. Putting aside the direct 
loss to the State — a loss it can ill afford after the late famine — the 
figures of increased area cultivated prove that the tenure of a division 
of crops is more suited to the genius of the Mysore people than the 
sysHem we are now forcing upon them. Is it wise to continue a 
rigid system of assessment which is pecuniarily bad for the State 
^nd prejudicial to the interests of its people? Not one-half the 
number of taluks have ^t been settled, and, judging by the past 
rate of working, it will take fifteen years more before the province 
is completed. 

• 

No better instance than that of Mysore could be 
found to exhibit the disastrous results of a large and 
highly paid European staff, carrying out with ruthless 
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energy its so-called administrative and economical im- 
provements, irrespective of the price to be paid for them. 
Mr. B« Elliot, ' the Mysore planter/ in a book published 
some time ago, went so far as to prophesy a famine if 
the resources of the country are drained for extravagant 
public works. His prophecy has been fulfilled. It 
appears from the Famine Report that Mysore had many 
a time been on the verge of famine, but the stores of 
grain had staved it off. The recent catastrophe seems to 
have been in a large measure due to the exhaustion of 
resources which, as I have- pointed out in the text, Is 
admitted in the official report This fact is very much 
slurred over in the Famine Commission's Blue Book. 

It may not be possible just at present to cut down 
the number of Europeans in the British Provinces, but a 
few well-paid officers, with more independence of action 
and more freedom from office work, would, no doubt, 
with the aid of native subordinates, lessen the cost of 
administration. 

It is i^ually said that, although natives are good for 
judicial work, they are not fitted for executive. But it 
must be remembered that as pleaders and petty judges 
they have been able to get more experience in the first 
line than in the second They would certainly require to 
be men of influence and position, as Lord Lytton lately 
pointed out, not merely Calcutta B.A.'s, but if they ^ere 
placed under good supervision, there seems no reason to 
suppose that they would not do excellent work. 

According to some figures given me by a fiiend, 
there are in the North- West Provinces and Oudh 857 
Hu^opeans altogether, drawing 577,471 rupees a month, 
tteir salaries ranging from 3,750 to 50 rupees, while 
there are 853 natives, altogether drawing 165,880 
I 
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rupees a month, their salaries ranging from 800 to 50 
rupees. All the natives drawing lower pay are omitted: 
they form a laige number. Although it could pot be 
expected that Englishmen would serve under natives, 
yet, as CoL Chesney recentiy suggested in the jFoti- 
nightlyj there is still plenty of room for natives in the 
lower grades of the service. It would obviously be very 
unfair to Englishmen, who have had certain prospects 
held out to them, to find natives promoted or brought in 
over their heads, as was recently the case with a judicial 
appointment in Oudh under pressure from Lord Lytton. 
It is not advisable to irritate a whole service, on whose 
willing work everything depends. 

It may not be wholly irrelevant to add my testimony 
to that of Professor Monier Williams to one of India's 
great dangers, namely, over-centralisation. I have pointed 
out in another appendix what a comj^ete delusion the 
decentralisation scheme has hitherto proved, but, even 
if that scheme were made a reality, it is as well to recog- 
nise that its principle, at least in administrative matters, 
requires to be still further extended, 

An Indian province is a very wide world; that of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh covers more than 
100,000 square miles, with a population of over 40 
millions, and all its varied needs are not necessarily 
measured by the minds of a few secretaries. However 
powerful their calibre may be, their experience may be 
small, and yet they are continually justifying their 
position by worrying the lives of district officers with 
their pertinacious obtrusiveness. < Half the time of a 
collector,' writes Professor Monier Williams with litersd 
truth, *is now occupied in replying to the inquiries of 
inquisitive under-secretaries. Every post brings piles of 
official documents and demands for reports and written 
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statistics on every conceivable subject, while, in return, 
piles of foolscap find their way from the collector's 
cutchery into the pigeon-holes of the under-secretary's 
oflfice. There the precious bundles of foolscap are forth- 
with entombed, and from these graves there is seldom 
any resurrection to the light of day.' The best way to 
get rid of all this writing would be to exact a heavy 
fine firom each secretary who spent over a certain sum 
on stationery, &c. The amount of waste in jadmini- 
stration reports is frightful They bristle with fatuous 
figures. The last North-West Province and Oudh 
Administration Report has 500 pages of all conceivable 
statistfbs. In fact, the Indian Government is rapidly 
becoming a paper despotism, with a Press-Commipsioner 
as the presiding genius, working through the medium of 
the post and telegraph. He is the last sweet baby of the 
bureaucracy, and his babblings are so sacred that criticism 
is regarded as blasphemous. 
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The returns for State Irrigation Works presented to 
the Parliamentary Committee on Public Works are as 
follows : — 



Bengal .,.,.. 
North-Westem Province 

Punjab 

Scinde •««•.. 
Ifbmbay ■ t t « . 

Madras 

' ■ ■ I 11 I ■■■■ I I 



Capital 
Expenditure 



4,072,742 

4,939,527 

3,335,503 
667,938 

665,938 

1,881,241 

15,562,655 



Receipts 



23,043 

375,659 
288,360 

161,368 

6,090 

376,473 
1,228,993 



Working 
Expenses 



52,949 

145,015 
136,214 



62,572 
396,750 



Interest 



182,237 
222,279 
150,097 
30,047 
29,967 
84,656 
■■ » 

700,319 
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According to these figures there Is an excess revenue 
over and above the working expenses of ;^i3i,924.* But 
from this, as the Committee points out, must be dedticted 
£4^ ASS for the Madras Irrigation Company's works, 
which were bought up by the State. 

Moreover, it is admitted that tlie* returns are incom- 
plete, that there is no allowance for old native works, 
that the separation of the accounts for irrigation works 
from those of ordinary public works has only been effected 
very recently, and that a share in the total cost 
(^2,369,999) of establishments and furlough allowances 
in the Public Works Department has not been assigned* 
Anyone who takes the trouble to examine the«back 
budgets in the Gazettes qf India will find great reason for 
doubting whether the cost of repairs in the past has been 
included, and whether the capital expenditure is not 
greater than that given above ; certainly the interest on 
capital outlay, before the works paid at all, has been left 
out of the account. The above figures, therefore, which, 
at first sight, appear very favourable, cannot be Haken as 
wholly reliable. 

A closer examination of the returns shows great 
variety in the results obtained ; while some works, such 
as those on the Cauvery (a restored native work), the 
Godaf/ery, and Krishna in the Madras Presidency^ and 
the Jumna Canals, in' Northern India, have been very 
remunerative, there are others, like the Bengal Canals, 
that have only paid a little more than their- working 
expenses. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that, 
apart from their direct returns in the shape* of water rates 

* The returns this year are better by transfer of land revetiue 
attributed to irrigation works. 
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and increased land revenue, they have preserved an 
enormous area of crops in years of drought. In the 
famine of 1860-61 the West Jumna Canal is calculated 
to have preserved half a million acres, and in the famine 
of 1877-^ ^^ Ganges Canal performed yeoman service. 

Moreover, the capital laid out on canal construction, 
unlike that laid out on railways, has been to a great 
extent spent in the country, and its benefits are much 
more appreciated by the natives ; and if their engineering 
talent, of which the most experienced Anglo-Indian 
engineers have spoken in the highest terms, were to be 
further utilised, the, at present, heavy establishment 
charges might be greatly curtailed. 

Lord L)rtton's best work has been the initiation of 
retrenchment under this head, but the axe has still to be 
laid at the root of the tree — Cooper's Hill College — which 
was, in 1874, declared by Lieut-Col. Tyrrell, an officer 
of fifteen years' experience as an executive engineer in 
various parts of India, to be * a disgraceful imposition 
on Indlk.' 

Mr. Sowerby, who was examined before the Committee 
on Public Works, and who has had a large amount of 
experience in India as an engineer, said, * The natives of^* 
India have a better knowledge of the application of water 
for purposes of irrigation than gentlemen or en^^ineers 
sent out from this country. Irrigation is, as it were, 
indigenous to the country.' 

According to the candid admission of Sir A. Cotton 
and others, the most successful English irrigation works 
.have been those that have been carried out on native 
lines. What the Indian Government appears to have 
lost sight of is the different requirements of different parts 
of India, The battle of productive works has been waged 
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by the advocates of railways and canals, while sufficient 
attention has not been paid to other methods of irriga- 
tion, familiar to natives and not requiring any sciAitific 
knowledge or costly establishments, 

A vast continent like India necessarily varies in its 
physical conditions. Canals may suit one part, tanks 
another, wells another. According to the best authorities 
there are hundreds of tanks in Southern India out of 
repair, while in the North- West Provinces and Oudh a 
well-system is considered by district officers to be most 
suitable. The teaching of centuries has not been so 
utterly lost on the native mind that engineers, primed 
with Western science but wanting in Eastern experience, 
must be imported to irrigate the country. Instead of 
killing native intelligence and thwarting the play of self- 
interest the Government ought to give every kind of 
encouragement by offering careers in its service and 
helping private individuals in protecting their lands against 
drought Settlement regulations seem at present to have 
the very opposite tendency. • . 

No one can doubt that water is India's great necessity; 
railways are at most a luxury. The produce of the land 
^ must be increased before improved communications are 
required to circulate it 

The Famine Commissioners calculate the annual surplus 
yield at five million tons of food, but Messrs, Caird and 
Sullivan say that they are unable to place confidence in 
this estimate. * The average annual export of rice and 
grain from all India,' the two latter write, * is one million 
tons, which should thus leave four million tons to be laid 
by, a quantity sufficielit to feed twenty-four millions of 
people \ as famine comes but once in twelve years, there 
should in that period be an accumulation surplus suffi* 
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Cient to feed nearly 300 millions ; and yet when famine 
does come, and then affecting at its worst not more than 
a tentn of that number, it is only by immense pressure on 
other parts of India, and at a quadrupled price, that the 
barest sufficiency of supplies can be obtained This seems 
clear proof that the alleged surplus must be greatly over- 
estimated. • • • • Population is increasing, the price of 
food is rising, the production of it, as shown by exports^ 
scarcely advances, whilst, as the number of the landless 
class who depend on wages is constantly growing, the 
supply of labour in the absence of industries other than 
agriculture must soon exceed the demand. .... The 
food df two-thirds of the people of India is grain, and of 
one- third rice. The annual surplus of rice, as shown by 
the export, is so great that a sufficient supply from the 
current crop can be always relied on to meet a partial 
rice famine. But the export of food grain, other than 
rice, from India, during each of the last ten years, has 
been less than one day's consumption of the grain-eating 
population. There would thus appear to be no sufficient 
annual surplus within the country to meet the demand 
of a severe grain famine, without drawing part of their 
ordinary food from the unaJBTected districts, thereby 
diminishing their supply, raising the price, and thus ex- 
tending the area and general pressure of the fajpine. 
This has been the uniform effect of drawing supplies 
suddenly to the famine districts from other parts of 
India.' 

The question is, How is money to be got for those 
larger works which Government alone can undertake, and 
which may not prove directly remunerative? The Famine 
Commissioners propose special local rates for protective 
works, and there seems no reason to doubt that if mone^c 
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so raised were to be locally expended, as was originally 
proposed under the Famine Insurance Scheme, there 
would be less objection to such rates. But some aistinct 
safeguards ought to be established against their mis- 
appropriation. The breach of faith, of which the Govern- 
ment has lately been guilty, has largely contributed 
towards discouraging the efforts of the Local Govern- 
ments in protecting the land from drought. A trust fund, 
managed by a provincial body, largely con^)osed of 
district officers and native gentlemen, might secure the 
proper applicarion of famine insurance taxes. 
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* It (Political Economy) has often been put forward, not 
as a theory of the principal causes affecting wealth in certain 
societies, but as the theory of the principal, sometimes 
even of all, the causes affecting wealth in every society 3 
and this has occasioned many and strong doubts about 
it Travellers fresh from the sight, and historians fresh 
from the study of peculiar and various states of society, 
look with dislike and disbelief on a single set of abstract 
propositions which claim, as they think, to be applicable 
to all such societies, and to explain a most important 
part of most of them. I cannot here pause to say how 
far particular English economists have justified this accu- 
sation ; I only say that, taking the whole body of them, 
there is much ground for it, and that in almost every on^ 
of them there is some ground. No doubt almost every 
one — every one of importance — has admitted that there 
is a • friction * in society which counteracts the effects of 
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the causes" treated of. But in general they leave their 
readers with the idea that, after all, this friction is but 
subordinate ; that probably in the course of years it may 
be neglected ; and, at any rate, that the causes assigned 
in the science of Political Economy, as they treatit, are 
the main and principal ones. Now, I hold that these 
causes are only the main ones in a single kind of society 
— a society of grown-up competitive commerce, such as 
we have in England; that it is only in such societies that 
the other and counteracting forces can be set together 
under the minor head of 'friction'; but that in other 
societies these other causes — in some cases one, and in 
some toother — are the most effective oqes, and that the 
greatest confusion arises if you try to fit on «^«economical 
societies the theories only true of, and only proved as to, 
economical ones. In my judgment, we need — not that 
the authority of our Political Economy should be im- 
pugned, but that it should be minimised^ that we should 
realise distinctly where it is established and where not ; 
that its sovereignty should be upheld, but its frontiers 
marked. And until this is done I am sure that there will 
remain the same doubt and hesitation in many minds 
about the science that there is now.' — * Economic 
Studies,' p. 16-17. 

The easy transferability of labour and capita is 
pointed out, as underlying the reasonings of English eco- 
nomists. This condition is not present in all countries. 

According to the Bluebook on Moral and Material 
Progress of India, for 1878-79, there are 30,000 natives 
working in the Bombay mills. There may be 10,000 
more in other parts of India. There are also 134,000 
working on the railways. 

The above report says that year by year a large 
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number of cotton weavers is thrown on the land. Thd 
Indian Famine Commissioners write as follows (pan 
103) : ' A main cause of the disastrous consequences of 
Indian famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the 
waf of providing relief in an effectual shape, is to be 
found in the fact that the great mass of the population 
directly depends on agriculture, and there is no other 
industry from which any considerable part of the com- 
munity derives its support. The failure of the usual rain 
thus deprives the labouring class, as a whole, not only of 
the ordinary supplies of food obtainable at prices within 
their reach, but also of the sole employment by which 
they can earn the means of procuring it The ccftnpletb 
remedy for this condition of things will be found only in 
the development of industries other than agriculture, and 
independent of the fluctuations of the seasons. With a 
population so dense as that <^ India, these considerations 
are of the greatest weight, and they are rendered still 
more serious by the fact that numbers who have no other 
employment than agriculture, are in large parts of the 
country greatly in excess of what is really required for 
the thorough cultivation of the land. So far as this is the 
case the result must be, that the part of the population 
which is in excess of the requirements of agriculture eats 
up ^e profits that would otherwise spring from the 
industry of the community. How many thousands of 
native weavers have been thrown on the land by Lanca* 
shire competition it is difficult to say; but there is no 
doubt that their number is yearly increasing, and the com- 
munity has to support them in time of famine in return 
for cheaper cotton goods. Is this economy? If the natives 
were willing to migrate or emigrate, then free trade would 
be beneficial; but it has been thrust on the countiy iirespec* 
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tive of native ways, and of the difficulty of starting new 
industries. A dull monotony, varied by periodical 
famines, is becoming more and more the chief feature of 
India's economic life/ Our administration presupposes 
an ever-active intelligence, while we are destroying that 
variety of industry which nourishes it. 
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According to. the last report on Indian railways the 
capital spent on guaranteed lines up to March 1879 is 
;^96,725,679, and that on state lines up to October 1878 
is ;£'2 1,291,076. Of the former ;£43,874,346 have been 
withdrawn in England^ jCs^iSS^yS^l ^^ India; of the 
latter ;^5,227,i32 in England, and ;^i6,o63,944 in 
India. The gross receipts of the guaranteed railways 
during the last year were ;£9,503,72i, their working 
expenses ^4,501,693, and interest on capital, raised 
for the most part at 5 per cent, ;^4,7o8,i34. There 
remained as surplus profits ;^293,894 to be divided 
between the State and the Companies. 

Only three railways, the East Indian, the Great Indian 
Peninsula, and the Eastern Bengal, paid over their 5 per 
cent interest] but their excess returns made up the 
deficiencies of the rest, so that now for two consecutive 
years the state has not had to pay any interest out of its 
-* ordinary revenues. But it must be remembered that 
• war has aided the railways during the last year, as 
famine did in the previous one. The interest advanced 
by the State up to 1878 reached the enormous sum of 
^26,586,039. If this is added to the capital originally 
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borrowed, and 4^ per cent is charged on it, there still 
remains an annual deficit of neaily one million sterling. 
The state railways, commenced in 1869, the capital for 
which has been raised at 4^ per cent, have never yet 
paid their interest. Their gross receipts are ;;^9oi,o32, 
working expenses ;^7os,245, and net receipts;^! 95,787,* 
to meet interest of between ;^8oo,ooo and ;^9oo,ooo. 
The loss in interest up to 1878 was ;^2,22i,343. Some of 
these railways are not yet completed, and it is hoped 
that they will in the future pay better ; but at present 
they are very far from being a commercial success. It 
must, moreover, be pointed out that as the capftal for 
jguarianteed and state railways has for the most ^rt been 
raised in gold, and the state has to pay in silver, when 
the rate of exchange is as low as it was a year ago, ie. 
a rupee = la. 7|</., there is a loss of about i million 
sterling on the remittances for interest. In the present 
uncertainty of the silver market it is as well to remember 
this fact, which materially affects the success of raiU 
ways. 

A careful examination of the whole railway system 
of India shows that although the earliest lines are be- 
ginning to pay, yet the later ones are likely to be a 
heavy burden on the state for some time to come, if 
hot foJ^ a'^ indefinite period. The trade of the country 
does not give any signs of such a large expansion as 
would justify any further extension of the railway system. 
Since i860 the trade of India has hardly doubled, while 
the miles of railway have increased from 626 to about 
8,500. Although the passenger traffic is steadily in- 

* This deficiency is this year nearly met by increased receipts 
from railways on account of war and purchase of East Indian 
Kail way, but the. latter entails outlay of ;^630,CXXJ. 
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creasing, thirty-eight and a half mfllions being conveyed 
in 1878, the goods traffic is uncertain from year to year. 

Thelchairman of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
in his address on the half-yearly report in last June, said : 
* Notwithstanding the opening up of the country by light 
railways and roads, and the increased facilities for 
bringing produce to market, I do not see in what par« 
ticular direction we can look for any great increase ta 
our exports ; opium, rice, cotton, indigo, and jute seem 
to me to have attained their highest limit Tea has> 
decreased in total value and seeds cannot be relied on. 
Wheat, it was thought at one time, might become a 
large fa<:tor in the case ; but I am afraid India cannot 
now compete with America in this article. Altogether 
the item in the budget of loss by exchange will, I fear, 
alwa3rs be a serious one, and unless some strenuous 
effort is made to lessen the amount of the Secretary of 
State's drawings, it may well be that it will land the 
country eventually in a state of hopeless bankruptcy.* 
With sudf a prospect it wotild appear prudent to dis- 
continue building any more railways, except perhaps 
those of a very light nature, for which local loans might 
be raised. 

Of course it may be said that for strategical and famine 
purposes railways are invaluable. No one can deny the 
use of the four main lines, the East Indian, the Great 
Indian Peninsula, the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi, and 
the Indus Valley, for the conveyance of troops and 
stores ; but they seem quite sufficient for this object. 
And as regards the use of railways in times of fiimine, 
it Vust not be forgotten that they have had to be paid 
for out of taxation which has drained the country's re- 
sources, and that by the opening of markets the growth 
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of non-edible crops has been encouraged and the amount 
of grain produce has become less. In a time of dearth 
the railways may bring food; but the State gfsres the 
money. The question arises how ^ the latter has first 
helped to deplete the local stores, and whether the 
custom of storing grain in a country which is periodically 
visited by drought, is not on the whole the most eco- 
nomical way of providing against famine. Railways 
have equalised prices throughout India, but it is by 
levelling them. up. The great rise in 20 years is chiefly 
due to the influx of silver for construction of railways. 
The logical result of our economic principles as applied 
to India is the starvation of the agricultural labourer and 
artisan. He finds prices rising out of proportion to his 
wages, which are kept down by excessive competition. It 
is absolutely ruinous for the State to spend ;^ 15,000,000 
every ten years on famine relief, and yet this is what 
railways are bringing about under the pressure of public 
opinion in England. It would certainly seem cheaper 
for the Indian Government to begin at the dther end^ 
not the relief but the prevention of famine, and to pay 
a little more attention to what is done in the best* 
governed native states, as regards land revenue matters, 
the prevention of the indebtedness of the agriculturist, 
and the encouragement of well-building, &c. Less 
herdic and expensive methods are required. More ought 
to be done by the people and less for them, if we are 
not to demoralise the whole country. Prudential checks 
on population are discouraged by a haphazard revenue 
system. 
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The Deccan Ryots Relief Bill, according to the 
summary given by Mr, Hope, secures — 

(i) Precautions against fraud, 

(2) The interposition of friendly conciliation betweep 
disputants previous to litigation, 

. (3) The approximation of courts to homes of the 
people. 

(4) Simplification of procedure and diminution of 
expenses and technicalities. 

(5) Equitable jurisdiction. 

(6) Finality of judicial decisions, 

(7) Prompt enforcement of decrees, 

(8) Discharge of the debtor. 

As cheap and easy justice has often been put forward 
as one of the advantages of English rule, it is well to 
listen to the opinion of the Deccan Riots Commission on 
this poin^: — •* There is another cause which requires 
mention here as tending to make the action of the courts 
oppressive to debtors, namely, the high costs of suits. 
The costs of suits fall upon the debtors, and so long as 
they do not exCeed the actual cost of the litigation of 
which the debtors are the cause, the charge is fair. But 
the income from the* 88 subordinate courts last yearivas 
Rs. 16.89.744 ; while the expenditure on the courts, 
including the salaries of judges and all officers attached 
to the courts, w^as only Rs. 6.90.717, These courts thus 
yielded a net revenue of nearly ten lakhs of rupees. It 
i^ ^impossible to ascertain precisely how much of this 
surplus is absorbed in the support of the Appellate 
Courts, But we need not say that the object of courts 
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is not to yield a revenue, and it is plainly proper that 
any surplus that may be derived from them should be 
devoted to improving the administration of justice in 
them, and not to any other object There appears reason 
to think that some of the miscellaneous court charges — 
such as fees for copying, costs in execution and attach- 
ment processes and the like — ^are unduly burdensome, 
and if this is the case they should be reduced.' 

The Bombay High Court must have a very easy time, 
considering the number of its judges. The Punjab, with 
a population of seventeen millions, has only a Judicial 
Commissioner to constitute a High Court of Appeal > 
Bombay, with sixteen millions, has eight judges. Allow- 
ance being made for Bombay itself, it is dif&cult to see 
how there can be work for so many. As a fact, I found 
on inquiry at the court that off-days are very numerous. 
The Calcutta High Court has only eleven judges, and 
yet the population of Bengal and Assam is between sixty 
and seventy millions. Now that the Deccan Ryots 
Relief Bill has cut down some of the appellate work, 
there is still more reason for retrenchment in the outlay 
on the High Court 
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* Speaking very broadly, it may be said that we found 
in Hindu law two leading principles, by no means easy to 
reconcile, but which the Hindus seem in practice to hav6 
reconciled : one, family or hereditary responsibility for 
debt; the other, the inalienability of family property, 
especially of land; in other words (again speaking 
broadly, for of course the Hindu law of inheritance and 
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the English law of entail have nothing but a result in 

common), a general law of entail. Our courts — not apt 
at reconciling opposed principles, and guided by English 
notions of justice — have in effect fully carried out the first 
of these principles and have superseded the second, and 
Hindu estates in land are therefore exposed to the dangers 
of the one and have lost the safeguard of the other, 

* It may, of course, be said that this result was to be 
desired ; that in England it has now been decided that 
the freest possible transfer of land is beneficial. But 
India is not England. In England a constant inter- 
change of classes is going on. Partly from the love of 
the cj)untry, and of rural pursuits, which seems to be 
innate in the people ; partly from the social consideration 
and political influence which the ownership of land gives ; 
the ambition of the successful man of business is to found 
and to reside on an estate, and his energy, wealth, and 
intelligence often make him a better landlord than the man 
from whom he acquires it ; while there are many trades 
and professions to. which the family of the ruined land- 
owner can betake themselves for support, and with fair 
prospects of success. In India it is not so. The land- 
owner who has lost his estate sinks into abject poverty, 
embittered by the memory of the position he has lost, 
and, if a man of energy or influence, becomes politically 
dangerous. We know what discontent transfer of the 
rights of landowners to their tenants caused in Hindustan ; 
how much greater is discontent likely to be where the 
change of ownership injures instead of benefiting the 
cultivator? The money-lender, on the other hand, who 
Acquires the estate, though he likes the possession of land 
well enough, has no idea beyond that of getting all he 
can out of it, and would shrink with horror from the 

K 
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notion of leaving the town life, the society of his caste- 
fellows, the business habits, and the round of petty gains 
to which he is accustomed in order to reside in solitary 
dignity in a remote village. Money-grubbing is the life 
of these people ; to drive sharp bargains is their pleasure 
and glory ; public opinion — except that of their own 
class, which is that to make money any how is creditable 
and that the mode in which it is made is amply atoned 
for by some act of showy liberality — has no influence 
over them ; and they treat their tenants without scruple 
or remorse as they treat their debtors, as persons whom 
Providence and the Sarkar have delivered into their 
hands. ^ 

* As regards the peasant proprietors of Bombay, there 
are other noteworthy considerations. 

•Speaking generally, when British rule succeeded, to 
that of the Mdirattas in the Bombay Presidency, the land 
was the property -of the State; the cultivators were 
tenants of Government, and very generally tenants-at- 
will. The British Government has deliberately<xlivested 
itself of the ownership of the soil, and has transferred it 
to its tenants, in order to raise the status of the great and 
important cultivating class ; to improve by the * magic 
of property ' the wretched Indian husbandry ; to confer 
on the country generally the advantages which economists 
believe to attend the system of peasant proprietorship.* 
It is surely intolerable that this measure — one, I believe, 
of the wisest and most successful ever carried out by an 
Indian Government — should be rendered nugatory by the 
diversion to another class, totally unconnected with the 

* The Bombay ryot with an erratic land-tax is not at all a 
peasant proprietor, A permanent settlement made with (he culti- 
vators has yet to be tried in India. 
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soil, of the gift which Government made to the cultivators, 
and that the latter, instead of being, as they were meant 
t9 be, owners of their holding, subject to a moderate and 
fixed 'assessment, or, as they were, tenants of a Govern- 
ment who at least endeavoured to act towards them with 
justice and liberality, should become cottier tenants-at- 
will, or something lower, of hard and grasping landlords. 

* For it cannot be too clearly understood tliat only 
in the dream of a visionary will the English agricultural 
system of large landlords, capitalists, farmers of large 
farms, and peasant labourers for wage, ever be substituted 
for the petite culture of India. Happen what will, each ryot 
will till his petty holding, but he may be, as we have 
made him in Bombay, its proprietor ; he may be, as in 
the North-West, a member of a proprietary cultivating 
community ; he may be, as in Rajputana, the customary 
tenant of an hereditary lord ; or he may be, as I fear he 
is becoming, the predial serf of a money-lender. That the 
operations of the civil courts are now assisting this result 
may b# judged of by the fiact that there were in 1872 
over 18,000 sales of immoveable property (lands and 
houses) in execution of decrees in the Regulation Districts 
of Bombay against less than 6,000 of moveable property.'^' 

Quoted by the Deccan Commission from a pamphlet 
by Mr. Pedder, late of the Bombay Civil Service, aijd now 
Secretary of the Revenue Department in the India 
Office. 
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During Sir H. Maine's tenure of office (1862-69) 
the chief Bills were those relating to * Works of Public 
Utility by Private Companies, Articles of War (native), 
Breaches of Trust, a number of Bills for the control of 
High Courts in the Presidency and other towns. Muni- 
cipal Assessment, the Law of Divorce, Treaties, Imprison- 
ment of Convicts, Civil Justice in various parts. Stamp 
Duties, Oudh Claims, Bank Receipts, Bill relating to 
Foreigners, Coolie Emigration; French Bank Bill, Tolls and 
Port Dues ; Customs, a Whipping Bill, Official Tnfttees, 
Military Cantonments, Municipal Bills, Small Cause 
Courts, Magistrates' Courts, Registration of Assurances, 
Remarriage of Native Converts, Oaths x)f Justice, &c.j 
Akbar Acts, Civil Procedure, Criminal Jiuisdiction, Civil 
Code, Ceded Lands, &c.. Government Forests, Administra- 
tion of Estates, the Succession and Inheritance of Parsees, 
Partnership, Indian Companies, Pleaders' Bill, Summary 
Proceedings on Bills of Exchange, Recorders' Bill, on 
the Manufacture and Sale of Arms, Assam Tea Com- 
pany, Execution of Process, Religious Endo^^ments, 
Mortgagees and Trustees' Property, Removal of Pri- 
soners, Horse-racing, Public Gambling, Escaped Con- 
victs, Presidency Gaols, Murderous Outrages, Madras Salt, 
Oudh Rent, European Vagrancy, Contagious Diseases, 
Principal Sudr Amins and Munsifs (Judges), Oudh 
Talookdars, Native Marriages not Christian, Punjab 
Tenancy, Lock Hospitals, and others.' This list I hava 
taken from Mr. J. Routledge s English Rule and Native 
Opinion in India, 

Some of these Bills, especially those relating to 
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divorce and marriage, excited great alarm in the native 

mind. 

Sii*James Stephen's (1869-1872) chief measures were 
the Amended Penal Code, the Limitation Act, the Evi- 
dence Act, the Contract Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code, Acts relating to the Civil Courts of Bengal, Oudh, 
and Burmah, the Punjab Code, the Punjab Drainage and 
Canal Act, the Land Acquisition Act, the Hindoo 
Wills Act, the Native Marriage Act, besides the consoli- 
dation of many previously existing Regulations, and vari- 
ous political Acts, such as those for Local cesses and 
Income Tax. This list is taken chiefly from Mr. Hunter's 
Life oftLard Mayo. 
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The various changes made in direct taxation during 
the last twenty years may be seen in the following list: — 
i860. Income-tax of 3 per cent. 
1 86 1. License-tax« 
1863. Income-tax reduced. 
1866. The previous Acts came to an end. 
1867-8. License-tax for all India (i) on incqpaes 

as low as 200 rupees, (2) on minimum 

of 500. 

1869. Income-tax of 1-2^ per cent. 

1870. New Income-tax of 3 per cent 

^ 1 87 1. Further changes made in its assessment. 
1872* The minimum was raised 
1873. It expired. 
1877. A license-tax. • 
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1879. Changes made in Bengal. 

1880. The minimum raised to 500 rupees. 

When it is remembered that all these changSs have 
been made within twenty years, and every method tried 
to get at fair assessments, it is not surprising that natives 
are very shy of showing any signs of wealth. They are 
not likely to invest in State loans or spend any money on 
agricultural improvements, such as wells, when they know 
that the Government official has his eye on them. The 
agriculturist has, under the License-tax Act, been taxed 
a^ a grain-dealer. He has also the land-cess to pay. 

'The primitive notion of taxation is, that when a 
Government sees much money, it should take some of it, 
and if it sees more money it should take more of it.* 
This remark of W. Bagehot is fully substantiated by the 
policy of the Indian Government If, under native rule, 
the trader was to be taxed, the custom was to levy a 
lump sum on each bazaar and let the tradesmen settle it 
among themselves. But we are above sending the hat 
round, • 
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Qn the 4th of October, 1877, the Government of the 
North- West Provinces and Oudh reported as follows to 
the Government of India, * on the condition and agricul- 
tural prospects ' of the provinces under its administration : 
'Since the latter date (September 11) there has been no 
rain anywha'e, and the whole of the provinces has bejn 
devastated by a hot dry wind. < . . The consequences 
of this disastrous failure of the usual rains are most de- 
plorable for man and beast. The full effect cannot yet 
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be determined ; but it is now certain that in Meerut, 
Agra, Rohilkhund, Sitapur, and Lucknow divisions, 
and ift parts of the Allahabad, Jhansi, Rae-Bareli, 
and Fyzabad divisions the unirrigated crops are en- 
tirely destroyed. In Benares and greater part of 
Allahabad and Fyzabad it was hoped, after the rain of 
the loth and nth, that from five to eight annas (i.e. a 
third to one-half) would be saved ; but these hopes it is 
now known cannot be realised. The hot wind that has 
raged since the i ith has irretrievably damaged much that 
survived, and threatens to destroy all. A speedy fall of 
rain would save some ; and in part of the Jhansi divi- 
sion tjjere is also a little which is not yet utterly ruined. 
. . . The general result is as stated above, that, except 
in parts of Benares, Fyzabad, and Allahabad, the out- 
turn of the unirrigated Kharifi^^, cold-weather crop) 
will be nil. Unfortunately, the area of irrigated Kharif is 
very small. . . • Food grains and fodder are generally 
grown on lands that depend on the periodical rainfall, 
and at the sowing season the cultivators could not foresee 
the terrible drought that was to prevail, and did not 
avail themselves of canal water for this class of crop. . . 
One of the most deplorable consequences of the failure 
of the Kharif is the inevitable great mortality among 
cattle for want of fodder, and that too at a time when 
the need for well irrigation is most pressing. . . . Loss 
of cattle from starvation has been reported, and there is 
no means of providing sustenance for them. ... It 
has been with some certainty ascertained that what 
grain there is in the provinces is chiefly in the hands of 
dealers, and that the stocks held by cultivators and 
others are low. . . . Prices are now in the worst places 
more than double what they were three months ago. 
They verge on femine rates.* 
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A week later the Local Government made the follow* 
ing appeal to the Government of India : ' The Lieutenant- 
Governor is well aware of the straits to whifch the 
Government of India is put at the present time for 
money, and it is with the utmost reluctance that he 
makes a report which must necessarily temporarily add 
to their burdens. But he sees no other course to adopt 
If the village communities who form the great mass of 
our revenue-payers be pressed now, they will simply be 
ruined, whereas, if we allow temporary suspension there 
is every reason to believe that by the end of the agri- 
cultural year we shall recover all that we forego now, from 
the proceeds of the additional area which the* people 
will be able to bring under cultivation in consequence of 
the Kharif not having been sown, and the land being 
available for the spring sowings. But, if we press for 
immediate payment, the people will not have the means 
of doing this, and they will be reduced to such a state 
that the rabi (i.e. the spring) instalments themselves will 
only be realised with difficulty.' These statefenents are 
taken from an article written by Col. R. D. Osbom in the 
Contemporary Review of February, 1880. The extracts 
from official documents have not been disputed. 

According to the Indian Famine Commission's Report, 
'about a quarter of the land revenue (or 46 lakhs of 
rupees) was suspended at the end of 1877, but when the 
spring harvest turned out a good one, the Government 
ordered the arrears to be got in as far as possible, and by - 

the time the autumn crop was ripe the collection was J 
deficient by about 12 lakhs only' (46 lakhs are not ^, but ^ ■ 
;Jth of 280 lakhs). The excess number of deaths is cal- 
culated at 1,250,000. * Small-pox, fever, and bowel \ 
diseases were the chief registered causes, and these epi- 
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demies were extremely virulent, but doubtless a large 
portion of the deaths was due to the pressure of want' 

I have shown in the text that the Government of 
these Provinces admits in its report that the suspensions 
were not sufficient, and it is obvious from the Commis- 
sion's report that arrears were very soon collected. Colonel 
Osborn further quotes from Auckland Colvin, late Col- 
lector of Bijnour, and now in the service of the Khedive 
of Egypt, as saying that in spite of the relief afforded by 
the suspension of half the demand in his district, * money 
had to be borrowed on a large scale at a high rate of 
interest, and much jewellery was sold or pawned. Regis- 
tered deeds show a very heavy increase, and so do 
transfers of property. A calamity such as that of 1877- 
78, partial though it was, guts a district \ embarrasments 
have been renewed or created, which will never be 
cleared off.' 

When I was in these Provinces, I certainly found it 
to be the general opinion that there had been great dis- 
tress caused by the collection of land-revenue. 

The famine was not really over till the autumn, and 
yet arrears were collected after the spring harvest * The 
spring harvest,' write the Famine Commissioners, * agaii^ 
offered employment in March 1878, and the people left 
the relief works in large crowds to return again ip May^ 
and to increase in numbers and despondency^ as the rains 
again showed signs of holding off in June and July. 
In August, however, there was a plentiful downfall, 
which secured the (Le. autumn) harvest .... The 
, highest . number on relief works was in August, 126,800, 
and in the same month the number in the poor-houses 
also reached its maximum of, 26,350.' It is also stated 
(para. 60), the calamitous season of 1877 was accom- 

I. 
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panied by an extremely high range of prices over all 
India, due partly to the deficient harvest, and partly 
to the reduction of the food stock through export from 
the Northern Provinces to the South and to Europe.* 

The railways paid splendidly with all this traffic in 
grain, first southwards and then northwards, but the 
people died. There are two lines of railway running 
through the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, so that 
more railways would not appear to meet the difficulty. 
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